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“Che Fat of | Sacrilege 


cA SNote on the Mexican Church Persecution 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


The condition of the Church in Mexico has undoubtedly aroused your sympathy 
and elicited. your prayers for your persecuted brethren. That the Church has been 
persecuted in the past, that it is being persecuted even in this enlightened century, 
is only natural. Christ still lives in His Church and persecution is His portion. 


The present Mexican situation is only an exaggeration of the age—long 
conflict between the Church and State in France. It is only a repetition of the 
recent martyrdom of the Church in Russia under Soviet rule. It has always been the 
habit of radical and unjust governments to distract public attention from their in- 
efficiency and to cloak their dishonesty by starting a fresh attack on the Church. 


Further, the spirit of anarchy everywhere rightly regards the Catholic 
Church as its most formidable enemy. In Catholic countries, particularly, it is the 
Courch that stands between law and lawlessness. Faith in God, respect for authority, 
the rights of property, charity and fair-—play—-these things the Church mightily up- 
holds, and these things must be overthrown before anarchy can have full swing. 


Under the plea that superstition is taught in the schools, the Mexicans are 
to be deprived of education. Under the plea that the clergy are political meddlers, 
they are to be denied every civil right. Under the plea that the Church is rich, her 
property is to be appropriated, not to the common good, but to the enrichment of 
some government bandits. 


History is repeating itself. The gifts given by devout men and women for 
the embellishment of God’s service have ever excited the insane cupidity of those who 
put self-aggrandizement above everything else. The history of France, England, Italy 
and Spain contains the names of many notorious government leaders whose tongues were 
eloquent with the catch-words of liberty, tolerance and progress, the while their 
hands were dripping with the fat of sacrilege. 


Liberty of conscience is one of the deepest rooted principles of our 
American tradition. And hence all true Americans will approve the struggle being made 
by the Church in Maxico to safeguard and enjoy that principle. Of course there will 
be some extreme and fanatical non—Catholics who will rather rejoice at what they 
hope will b2 tae downfall of the Maxican Church. If they knew the real situation 
they would know that the present persecution is an attempt to destroy Christianity 
itself and is trained upon the Catholic Church as being the firmest supporter of 
Christ’s own doctrine. 


We Catholics must never forget that from her earliest days it has been the 
high privilege of the Catholic Church to worship God not only with the spirit of 
martyrdom, but also by actually offering martyrs to Him. In Mexico today there are 
obscure martyrs of Christ, a benediction to all around them, whose greatness shall 
never be known until that day when they shall be lifted out of their obscurity; and 
then thay that are now great shall be the least, and they that are least shall be 
the greatest. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Joho NardhSveatt of 
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“Ghe Repercussion 


IsHOP ADNA LEonarp hurled the prize boomer- 

ang of the season. He sought to represent 
Governor Smith in the incompatible réles of a de- 
vout Catholic and a true patriot. In the repercus- 
sion many, to whom it would never otherwise have 
occurred, learned that such rdles are not only com- 
patible but altogether codperative. At the same 
time many discovered the Bishop in the light of 
one strangely presuming that this is a Protestant 
country and prepared to use the machinery of 
government to keep it so. His inconsistency and 
intemperate zeal aroused indignation among his 
very followers who would surely voice their protest 
in the form of a resolution passed in 1925 by the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau: 

We deplore the activity, so openly displayed, of a 
large part of American Protestantism in secular and 
political affairs and hold that such activity is not only 
a diversion of force from the exclusively spiritual mis- 
sion of the Christian Church, but that it is likewise a 
violation of that basic principle of our American Con- 
stitution, the separation of Church and State. 


Gvangelical Competition 


SUFFICIENT period has elapsed allowing us to 

pass fair judgment on the missionary efforts 
of the sects among Latin peoples. In this field, 
obviously, Protestantism had to present itself in 
its most attractive form and call upon its most 
efficient reserves as an authentic exponent of 
Christ’s religion. Of all the Latin lands Italy would 
be the fairest prize and would afford the supreme 
test of apostolic efficiency. For this reason we can 





also presume that the strategy applied to the per- 
version of the Italian people would be materially 
supported with the greatest enthusiasm. Yet, no- 
where is the sterility of Protestantism more mani- 
fest. Impartial corroboration of this verdict is 
found in the statement of Judson Grenell writing in 
the Dearborn Independant: 


When one speaks of Italian churches one means 
practically the Catholic churches. Protestant churches 
in Italy are few. They are there, to be sure; I attended 
them in Rome and Florence; and I regard it as a fact 
that Protestantism has obtained no material hold on 
the inner and religious life of the masses of Italy. 


“Ghe End and the (Means 


HE SAME contemporary presents a Jesuit, the 
Rev. John A. McClorey, applying very prac- 
tically and convincingly the principal that the end 
does not justify the means to the subject of Birth- 
Control. Thus: 


If a thing is wrong in itself, it may never be done, no 
matter how excellent the end in view. For the end 
does not justify the means. Also a thing which in it- 
self is indifferent, neither morally good nor bad, be- 
comes morally bad if the evil results which flow from 
it are incomparably greater than its good effects. 

Birth-Control is wrong in itself because it is against 
nature. The natural effect of the marriage act, in 
favorable circumstances and under propitious condi- 
tions, is conception. Birth-Control directly and in- 
tentionally frustrates that effect by physical or chemical 
means. Hence, Birth-Control is an unnatural sin (and 
a grave one because opposed to one of the most fun- 
damental activities of nature); therefore the God of 
Nature must prohibit it with the grave sanction of His 
law. 
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“Ghe Loet’s Sphere 


ED Newton Scott, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Journalism at the University of Michighan, in 


an essay, “Poetry in a Commercial Age,” claims 


that we can gain “a truer picture of the relations 
of Capitalism and Labor from Shakespeare than 
from Karl Marx” and he would rather “entrust the 
solution of this problem to one who had been 
brought up on the great poets than to one who had 
been trained only in the fields of business and econo- 
mics.” 

In such concrete form he dispells the delusion 
that poetry is engaged solely with the emotions, that 
it is pure diversion and that in its source and appli- 
cation it has little connection with the practical 
things of life. 

Upon due reflection we shall discover that the 
vision of the true poet does not consist solely in 
passive contemplation. The surprising vividness of 
his imagery, the aptitude and charming freshness 
of his clothed thought are not the product of mere 
rapture and improvisation. Experience and re- 
search must precede the “fine frenzy.” What is 
expressed with extraordinary charm and apparent 
facility is the fruit of keen penetration employed 
upon life in its due proportions, upon causes and 
effects in the world of sense and spirit. 

The pursuit of economics engenders selfishness 
and the Marxian theories breed tyranny. Trotzsky 
and Calles are contemporary types in evidence. 
They have the vision only of material things and 
aspirations only for power. These suffice them. 
They disdain high inspiration. Hence their ruth- 
lessness and stubborn disregard for the rights of 
others and their blind challenging of the old and 
patient methods of stabilizing society. 


“he Founder of Christian Science 


T Is often asked why Christian Science allures 
many whose prominence in sotiety and in 
the business world could have been attained only 
by exceptional shrewdness and circumspection. 
The simple explanation is that its converts gen- 
erally are attracted by what Christian Science has 
to offer in common with other systems of psycho- 
therapy or mental suggestion. As to the incoherent 
conglomeration of doctrine differentiating this sect, 
it is unintelligible to Christian Science readers them- 
selves. It is a mass of incongruities and contradic- 
tions. The ordinary adherents do not concern 


themselves with that but rather with the promise of 
relief and immunity from all pain and temporal ills. 
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We have already referred to the blasphemous 
presumption of this sect posing as a Christian body. 
In claiming that matter and pain and sin are not 
realities it nullifies the Redemption. It reduces the 
human nature of Christ to an illusion, makes all 
that He suffered in His Passion but a vain gesture 
and, therefore, sets Him up as an imposter. 

We must infer, therefore, that shrewdness and cir- 
cumspection yield to the craving for health and 
happiness among those who have grown impatient 
with the normal means of attaining these blessings. 
Such as these would be startled by and grateful for 
the revelation contained in a brief account of the 
origin, nature and reasons for the growth of this 
sect contained in The Catholic Truth Society’s re- 
cent pamphlet, Christian Science, by John E. Gra- 
ham. On the simple theory that “by their fruits 
you shall know them” it suffices to consider what 
is stated therein concerning the character and mo- 
tives of the founder, Mrs. Eddy. 

We are reminded of the wierd experiences of her 
three successive husbands. There are also the testi- 
monies of her numerous collaborators with all of 
whom she fell out sooner or later. Thus Mr. Wig- 
gins revealed that the chapter which he had written 
at so much per word was considered by Mrs. Eddy’s 
devotees “ the most distinctly inspired portion of 
the divine volume.” Her spirit of avarice is shown 
in detail. In order to multiply the sale of her 
works, reading from which constitutes the service, 
she multiplied the editions, and expected every 
practitioner to use the latest edition. She devised 
the “Christian Science Spoons” and every member 
was obliged to possess from one to a dozen, the 
better quality priced at $5. apiece. “Her repeated 
and glaring inconsistencies, changes of front, and 
utter disregard of the truth mark her out, not as a 
deluded fanatic,” says the author, “but as a de- 
liberate fraud.” 

She took a chance at describing her birth after 
the manner of a prodigy and her early years as 
devoted to the absorption of knowledge “like 
water.”’ Such knowledge embraced logic, philosophy 
and ancient languages. But the old neighbors and 
schoolmasters of the rough primitive village sur- 
vived to testify otherwise and they were wont “‘to 
laugh heartily at her miraculous pretensions and 
outlandish lies.” 


“Che King of Spain At Oxford 
HAT HE had to say and his unconventional 
manner of saying it won long and loud ap- 


plause for the King of Spain recently on the occa- 
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sion of his receiving the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law at Oxford. 

In presuming that ].< was addressing a broad- 
minded and unprejudiced audience, Alfonso had to 
be quite broad-minded ii:mself unless he took it for 
granted that his audien. ce was not representative of 
English thought and feeling toward his country. 
Altogether it was an edifying and _ illuminating 
incident for Nordics generally. Says the London 
Tablet: 

Instead of reading a discourse belonging to the cate- 
gory which the French call protoclaire, the King let 
himself go in a speech that was both learned 27-4 human. 
Indeed the Royal visitor took it for granicd that he 
was speaking to a broad-minded and educated audience; 
and therefore he did not hesitate to speak of ‘‘the gooe 
Queen, Katherine of Aragon, whose blood flows in my 
veins.” Using the phrase, “my dear Spain,” His Ma- 
jesty reminded Oxford of his country’s achievements 
in philosophy, the drama, the novel and in many 
styles of poetry. These are useful words. Too many 
Englishmen still believe that, while Spain produced a 
few very great men and women, such as Velasquez and 
Murillo and Goya, Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Luis 
de Leon, St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, the 
general intellectual and artistic life of the country was 
lew. This is a mistake which we have no longer any 
excuse for making. By the very individuality of her 
genius Spain’s aesthetical productions often require an 
effort for their appreciation on the part of Northerners 
who have been accustomed to other modes of thought 
and feeling. But the genius is none the less widespread 
and persistent even during epochs which we have been 
taught to look upon as wholly stagnant and barren. 
The long and loud applause to which His Majesty sat 
down proved how deeply his speech had impressed a 
cultivated assembly. 


Fernand Portal 


HE DEATH, at the age of seventy-one, of M. 
l’Abbé Fernand Portal removes the most 
energetic Catholic figure in the parleys for Anglican 
“reunion” with Rome. English obituary notices 
take occasion to explain the general lack of sym- 
pathy and codperation on the part of English 
Catholics regarding the Abbé’s enterprise. They 
attribute indiscretion on his part to a complete mis- 
apprehension of the true state of affairs. That the 
Abbé Portal should have been the chief promotor 
of the Malines Conversations sufficed to account for 
English Catholic indifference concerning them. 
The Abbé’s intimacy with the Anglicans began 
with a chance meeting in 1889 with Lord Halifax on 
the island of Madeira. All through the years of 
association with this devout nobleman the Abbé 
never seemed to penetrate the intransigeant charac- 
ter of his mind. Subsequently, in his company, he 
made a tour of England interviewing prominent 


Anglicans and visiting their churches, but avoiding 
all communication with the Catholic authorities. At 
Anglican gatherings he criticized English Catholics, 
not hesitating to charge Cardinal Vaughan with 
being the greatest obstacle to re-union. At Rome, 
he was so prominent in Lord Halifax’s train as to 
be styled il capellano di milord—My Lord’s Cha- 
plain.” 

His particular opposition to Cardinal Vaughan is 
readily explained. The Abbé took up the Anglican 
cause before the Commission to examine Anglican 
Orders. Due largely to his representations Pope 
Leo XIII was inclined to hope for submission on 
the part of the Anglican hierarchy. It was Cardinal 
Vaughan who effectively dispelled this illusion. 


Political Affairs in China 


CORRESPONDENT of the North China Herald 

describes receptions to the “Christian General” 
Feng all along his route to Moscow. “I am breath- 
ing the fresh, pure air of a young country” he 
declared in his first interview. At Moscow, the 
“Christian General” had several conferences with 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Chicherin, and 
discussed the matter of re-strenghthening the Na- 
tionalist movement in China. After many meet- 
ings, the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
decided to finance this movement once again in 
order to set Feng on his feet. In various addresses 
the ‘Christian General’? blamed the Imperialists 
and, at the same time, characterized the missionaries 
in China as “the cause of some of China’s ills.” 
“After this tirade against the missionaries,” ob- 
serves the Herald, “they will, it is to be hoped, 
continue to support him.” 

While this idol of the Protestant missionaries is 
thus parleying with the most sinister of Powers, 
eminent Chinamen are associating themselves in 
order to eradicate the Bolshevist influence. A 
Chinese correspondent of the same journal informs 
us: 

The term ‘“anti-Red’”’ has of late become so popular 
a word in China inasmuch that it is being inscribed on 
the banners of the various generals now doing battle in 
the northern provinces. I can say with conviction, 
however, that the motive of the warlords can be sum- 
med up in the two words, power and territory. “Anti- 
Red” to them is incomprehensible except as a means to 
an end, and thus is it employed as a pretext for redound- 
ing to their personal advantages.... 

Real anti-Red movement has, in fact, been existing 
for several years. Its promotors include Messrs. Chang 
Ping-lin, eminent Chinese scholar, Hsu Shao-ching, for- 
mer governor of Kuangtung, Fung Chi-yao, senator and 
leader of the Kuomintang Right Wing, Tang Chah-yer 
and Ma So, former representatives of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 








in Berlin and Washington, respectively. Since these 
leaders have taken the initiative, students- and workmen 
alike are eager to rally to them and there is no doubt 
that they wield great influence in China. 


he Mexican Problem 


S THE Mexican embroglio proceeds, motives and 

purposes are clarified and the character of the 
disputants definitely revealed. At this stage, the 
sincere observer may already conclude that it is 
a conflict between the wicked and the good, between 
villainy and honesty, between violence and good 
order. The trite charges of ecclesiastical inter- 
ference with politics are no longer convincing. As 
in the case of Archbishop Caruana, new aspersions 
have been proven fraudulent. As in all the historic 
instances of institutions and governments founded 
on selfishness and violence and with utter disregard 
of justice, it remains only to witness the nature of 
the catastrophe with which the present leaders in 
Mexico are threatening the country. It is not a 
pleasant ordeal upon which Mexican patriots are 
basing their human hopes of release from tyranny. 
It is possible that Divine Providence will rectify 
all without further involving the good in the re- 
tribution. 

When our newspapers carried the reports of 
general protest against the application of the ini- 
quitous constitution, it became necessary to stimu- 
late the waning sympathy of Americans. For this 
purpose the laboring classes were represented as 
in full support of the authorities. The attempt 
is made to identify in our minds a revolutionary 
band with the vast majority of the Mexican people 
who are effectively barred from expressing their 
opinions by ballot or otherwise. 

The so-called labor approbation of Calles’ acts 
is but the voice of the ‘Reds,” the radical groups, 
especially the Workers of the World, consisting 
mostly of Mexican refugees driven out of the 
United States. Originally they had the codperation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World and they 
declare themselves to be the unalterable enemies 
of the Catholic Church. 

Those wishing to be impartially advised on the 
subject should procure a copy of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s pamphlet, “The 
Facts concerning the Mexican Problem.” 


Ghinamen and Bishops 


ARLY next month, in St. Peter’s, the Holy 

Father himself will consecrate two native 
Chinamen, thereby raising them to the Episcopate. 
Consider the significance of this event. 
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Our attention is too much taken up with China 
as a missionary field in the rough. ‘There is a 
general impression that the sublime truths of Chris- 
tianity must still be elucidated and the sacred 
mysteries dispensed exclusively by the representa- 
tives of races long in possession of the Faith. 

The consecration of these two natives sons of 
China will imply their reception of the plenitude of 
the priesthood. This most exalted dignity will be 
conferred not only as an honor in view of their 
personal qualifications, but as a carefully weighed 
recognition of their fitness to discharge the most 
momentous responsibilities. 

In this case we should realize that such honor 
and responsibility are not prematurely conferred. 
While our interest may be altogether concerned 
with the neophytes, we should remember that there 
are many Chinamen who, even as we do, look 
upon the Faith as a precious heritage, transmitted 
from devoted forbears. 


“Dhither Russia? 


E SHOULD suspect the reports of various travel- 
lers in Russia describing the gradual rehabilita- 
tion of society, the contentment of the peasantry 
and the general success of the Soviet experiment. 
We need not delay inquiring as to the measure of 
truth there may be in this sort of propaganda. It 
suffices that the Government is inviting inevitable 
disaster by deliberately favoring the subversion of 
religion and morals. There can be no cohesion or 
stability for a Government that invalidates the 
family bond and provides for indulgence in the most 
deteriorating of all the passions. The following 
facts regarding the Soviet legal code are ascertained 
through the Stimmn der Zeit: 


“There is no recognition of religious marriage. 

There is no recognition of civil marriage and re- 
gistration but only as preliminaries to a perfectly 
free contract that may be terminated at will. 

For a formal divorce the petition of either party 
without the consent of the other suffices. 

Children born out of wedlock (if parentage can 
be proved, enjoy the same legal rights as children 
of the married. 

Abortion is legalized in public hospitals on the 
sole pretence of health or the wish not to be further 
burdened with children.” 


From facts and figures we have previously pre- 
sented regarding the rising generation in Russia 
the reader will infer that the Government is already 
witnessing the fruits of its horrible sanctions. 
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“Ghe Chinese Gampaign 


Passionist Priests and Sisters 


HE FIFTH band of American 

Passionists for Hunan, 

sailed from San Francisco on September 

4. They, are Father Jordan Black of 
Allston, Mass., Father Cormac Shanahan of Boston, 
Mass., Father Casper Conley of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Father Miles McCarthy of Lowell, Mass. 

These Passionists were accompanied by four 
Sisters of St. Joseph from Mt. Gallitzin, Baden, 
Pa., the motherhouse of their sisterhood in the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh. These Sisters are: Sister Flor- 
ence Sullivan (Superior), Sister Clarissa Statmiller, 
Sister Christina Werth and Sister St. Anne Calla- 
han. Bon Voyage! 

Mere words are powerless to express the apprecia- 
tion of the Passionist Order in general and that of 
the Passionist Chinese Missionaries in particular for 
the generosity of Mother M. Bonaventure and her 
Community in cheerfully sacrificing these four 
Sisters in the interests of the Passionist missions 
when the need of an augmented number of Sisters 
in the home field is so great and the call for their 
services is so insistent. 

With the same zealous and whole-souled spirit 
which animated Mother 
Alexandrine of Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J., when, two years 
ago she sent five Sisters of 
Charity to Hunan, Mother 
M. Bonaventure consented 
to her Sisters taking up the 
work of the foreign missions. 
Nor must we overlook the 
fact that to this day Hunan 
would be without Sisters 
were it not that Bishop 
O’Connor of Newark and 
Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh, 
the ecclesiastical superiors of 
the Sisters of Charity and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, res- 
pectively, had accorded 
the requisite permission. 
That they gave the permis- 
sion, and gave it gladly, is 
sufficient proof, not only of 
their interest in the missions, 
but also of their eagerness to 
aid the missions at the cost 
of a rather substantial loss to 
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Rt. Rev. Dominic LANGENBACHER, C. P. 


Prefect Apostolic of 


of St. Joseph Go to Hunan 


their own schools and_ hospitals. 

No American Catholic can be obli- 
vious of the huge debt the Catholic Church in the 
United States owes to the multiplied activities of 
our various sisterhoods. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the directing genius of our bishops 
and the apostolic labors of our priests would fall far 
short of their present standard of attainment and 
outlook were it not for the self-sacrificing and effi- 
cient codperation of our nuns. 

Conditions in China are such that our Sisters 
there have a wide-open opportunity of rendering an 
exceptional service for God’s glory and the good of 
souls. Besides exemplifying to a pagan people the 
ideal of Christian womanhood, they have a personal 
and immediate access to women and girls which, 
through Chinese custom, is denied our priests. 
Further, the Sisters will undoubtedly be the means 
of introducing the Religious Life among the young 
women of the missions. The great need of all 
foreign missions is native vocations. To no nation 
or people is the Catholic Church foreign. That is 
why our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, so 
strongly urges the cultivation of natives vocations 
to the priesthood and the 
sisterhood. He knows that 
the flowering of Catholicism 
is in the absolute consecra- 
tion of men and women to 
the service of God. 


LREADY the Passionists 

have made an attempt, 
and so far it is very success- 
ful, to develop a native clergy 
for Hunan. About a dozen 
boys are making the prepara- 
tory course of ecclesiastical 
studies in the central mission 
at Shenchow. Father Cuth- 
bert O’Gara, the director of 
these lads, speaks with enthu- 
siasm of their religious fervor 
and intellectual keeness. Let 
us trust that it not be long 
before the Sisters of Charity 
and the Sisters of St. Joseph 
shall have their own noviti- 
ates filled with Chinese 


Shenchow, Hunan postulants amd novices. 
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Group oF AMERICAN CATHOLIC }N:sSIONARY PRIESTS WITH Dr. SHIELDS, DIRECTOR OF THE MISSIONARY 
MEDICAL (COURSE UNDER 1°£ AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN RED Cross AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is to he hoped also, and the hope is a fer- 
vent prayer, that some at least of the young 
women readers of THE SicNn will be inspired by the 
self-dedication of our Sisters to the hardships of a 
life, freely chosen, in the midst of a pagan people to 
enter the Religious State. Canon Sheehan says that 
it is only the warm of heart that become saints; and 
certainly there are thousands of our young Catho- 
lic women whose hearts are warm with the interests 
of Christ and who need only the spark of another’s 
example to fire them with the missionary zeal that 
only saints can command! 


HE Passionist Fathers who are now on their way 
© to China were ordained to the holy priesthood 
last December. After completing their fourth year of 
theology, they devoted the past few months to a 
study of medicine and surgery in St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Brighton, Mass. This course was followed 
by another course in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross -Society, and 
which lasted from July 12 to 23. The lectures and 
demonstrations were given in the headquarters of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and in the 
Walter Reed and Naval hospitals. Special attention 
was given to the treatment of tropical diseases. 

Besides the Passionists taking this course there 
were other American Catholic missionaries— 
Dominicans, Jesuits, Franciscans, Divine Word, 
Holy Cross and Maryknoll Fathers. They all speak 
with gratitude and keen appreciation of the skilled 
helpfulness and genial encouragement shown them 
by Dr. Shields who was so admirably fitted to have 
charge of the course. 


over with enthusiasm for the missions, and 





The urgent necessity of our foreign missionaries 
undertaking courses in medicine and surgery will 
be appreciated when it is stated that the majority 
of these missionaries will be assigned to fields com- 
pletely isolated from the influences and conven- 
iences of our modern civilization. Away from 
contact with other white men and in places where a 
physician, such as we know him, is seldom if ever 
seen, the missionary is largely dependent on his 
personal knowledge and skill to preserve his own 
health and to cure the bodily ills of his people. 

The life of a missionary, whether priest or sister, 
is very valuable and should be preserved at what- 
ever cost. Besides this the very least that these 
missionaries can expect is that when they are sick 
they may be within reach of a hospital for proper 
treatment. At the present time the Passionist mis- 
sionaries are building a hospital in Shenchow which 
will be in charge of the Sisters of Charity. As soon 
as our means permit another hospital will be erected 
at another mission and will be in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Each of these hospitals will 
cost $50,000. As the medical and surgical equip- 
ment must be bought in America it will entail the 
outlay of a large amount of money—approximately 
$75,000 for each hospital. 

It was the intention of Monsignor Dominic Lan- 
genbacher, C. P., Prefect Apostolic of Shenchow, to 
remain longer in the United States in the interests 
of the missions but at the last moment he took ship 
with the new missionaries. We are sorry that 
all those interested in our missions could not 
meet Monsignor Langenbacher. He just bubbles 














he tells us that all the missionaries, in spite of their 
arduous labors and disheartening disappointments, 
are more sanguine than ever in their work and 
expectation of permanent results. 


UR readers will be interested in Monsignor Lan- 

genbacher’s report of his Prefecture recently 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith at Rome. 

At thé present time the immediate personnel of 
our missions in China is composed of 26 Passionist 
priests and one brother: five Sisters of Charity, 
assisted by five native women: 34 male and 16 
female catechists; 45 male and 13 female teachers. 

The population of the Prefecture of Shenchow is 
more than 5,000,000. Of these only 1,978 are 
Catholics. There are 6 churches and 8 missions 
with resident priests, and 17 mission-stations. 
There is 1 cemetery. For Catholic children only 
there are 15 infant schools and 7 primary schools. 
For Catholic and pagan children there are 20 
schools with an average attendance of 1,000. There 
are 14 catechetical schools—7 for men and 7 for 
women. There are 4 orphanges and 1 nursery. 
During the past three years 8 disvensaries have 
been established. In these 27,330 patients have 
been treated during the past three years. There 
are 3 homes for women, and & ‘or men. 

Of sermons preached in our missions, 6,320 were 
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addressed to Christians and 4,300 to pagans. 
Baptisms numbered 347. There were 15,086 Con- 
fessions and 39,329 Communions. Extreme Unc- 
tion was given to 41. There were 25 Catholic 
marriages and 2 mixed marriages. Death claimed 
47 adults and 100 children. 

The above spiritual report does not, of course, 
include the many works of Christian charity and 
mercy wrought among the pagan population by our 
devoted missionaries, especially during the-time of 
famine. These works are recorded in the memory 
of God where there are credited to the zeal of the 
missionaries and the generosity of their benefactors. 

An extract from a recent letter from Father 
Cuthbert O’Gara gives:us a thumb-nail sketch of 
Shenchow, the headquarters of the Passionists in 
China, at the present time. 

“We are truly in a land of extremes,—last year 
not a drop of rain, and this year rain every day until 
clothes, books and boxes are coated in bluemould. 
This week we had torrential rains. The water in 
the river rose until it reached the roofs of the 
houses along the bank, flowed in through the city 
gates, and flooded the main street. For a while we 
were cut off both from the boys’ and the girls’ 
schools. The water came into the compound. The 
yard and the lower reoms of the boys’ school were 
completely under water. Children were swimming 
in the street immediately in front of our compound. 
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SIsTER CLARRISA 
STATMILLER 


SISTER FLORENCE 
SULLIVAN 


It was interesting to see the streets filled 
with people wading about up to their 
waists in water trying to carry on busi- 
mess. It was sad to see so many flooded 
out of house and home. Of course this 
latest visitation has only added to the 
‘umber of needy who beg at our door. 
“Tf you could only have seen the motley 
crowd about the front door this morning 
after the last Mass. What a collection of 
decrepit humanity! The old and the 
young, the halt and the blind were there. 
One feels so utterly helpless in the midst 
of such absolute want. One almost grows 
callous to suffering. Daily the Sisters make 
the rounds of the poor and distressed. 
They are tireless. There is no spot in 
Shenchow they have not been in. Last year 
[ used to think that there were places where 
it was no little virtue for a man to visit; 
these Sisters have been in to them all. And 
of course they see what we see and they 
smell just what we smell. They are a 
splendid body of women, every one endow- 
ed with common sense, a quality so essen- 
tial in this kind of work. They have 


their finger on everything and have a 
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perfect grasp of the situation. They have 
made great strides during their first year.” 


s has been said repeatedly in the 

pages of Tue Sicn, our mission pro- 
gram in China is laid out on extensive lines. 
The Passionist Order feels a tangible bles- 
sing for the work it is carrying on in this 
foreign field; and the superiors of the 
Order are sparing no efforts to aid the 
missionaries that their efforts may prove 
all the more effective and enduring. New 
recruits are now being prepared for the 
missions; and negotiations are in progress 
with a view to enlisting other sisterhoods, 
besides those of Charity and St. Joseph, to 
take part in our missionary work. 

In spite of the present Chinese political 
upheaval with its concommitant evils of 
war, lawlessness and banditry, China’s 
terming millions are amenable to the in- 
fluences of the Gospel of Christ. They 
deserve a chance and with God’s help it 
shall be given to them. Our Catholic laity 
should realize the opportunity they have 
by helping our missionaries with prayer 
and alms to take an active and energetic 
part in furthering the Chinese Campaign. 










KEV. CASPAR 
Coney, C. P. 
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HE FreNcH Revolution 

was built on the magni- 

ficent assumption that we are all equal. 

Mr. Belloc, in the sanest exposition of that 
event any human could wish to ponder over, is so © 
charming that he almost makes you believe what 
he perceives to be true, namely that the principle 
of Equality, in the sense the revolters employed it, 
is hardly debatable. It is everything but a dogmatic 
fact. Mr. Jefferson too. Thomas wore finer clothes 
than some of his contemporaries, and the slave- 
owners hailed him as Equality Democracy. They 
were for him and his doctrine up to the point of 
slave-holding. 

Soft-hearted Louis XVI tried to understand the 
Revolution and was making some headway when 
the revolters proposed to make puppets of the 
clergy. Equality melted before the soutane and the 
altar. The King was reputed to be an unimagina- 
tive person. But he could see through a knothole. 
Marie Antoinette had a woman’s intuition. She was 
no believer in equalities. She had her own ideas of 
government; one of them was natural enough to 
her, the one that said, not the rich, but the grand 
and the rich shall inherit the earth. 

That was the last stand between her and the 
Revolution. She gave them her head without a 
murmur. She was as resolute in the presence of 
the knife as she had been persistent in opposing the 
things the knife stood for. She would seem to have 
had a clearer vision than some of her masculine 
contemporaries. 

Napoleon came along when the Revolution com- 
mitted suicide and patched a new empire of finery 
set in a jewel of military uniforms. His new royal- 
ties were the equals of the older monarchy, but the 
people remained the same,—the populace. The 
Republic followed him for a spell, and, again, an- 
other group of Equals took to wearing ribbons and 
medals and gilded tailoring. These said, in sub- 
stance: We are all equals if you gentlemen will 
allow the principle that politicians shall run Church 
and State, and both of us, acting in a sacred alliance, 
make the Pope believe he is what we do not wish 
him to be, what he must not be. In practice all cf 
these Equalitists revealed their true natures We 
are not all equals. God made us black and white, 


orange and tan, Yankee and Latin. 
Look at the aristocracy fattened out of exploita- 
tion of war. From their throne built on yachts 





“Che Mexican Gqualitists 


Some cAncient Buncombe Revived 


By AUGUSTINE McNALLY 


gliding down the Hudson, or 
along the English countryside 
or on Rhine or Rhone, they survey the rest of us 
with an impressive regret that says: “What a pity. 
This were indeed a wonderful world if we could but 
bring these people up to our exalted state.” They 
say this with as little ado about it as Monsieur 
Egalité when he complained that the sun was going 
down and that he had knocked off only fifteen heads 
that day. 

So it is with the never-say-die contenders for 
equality. They are true to nature but not to their 
own doctrine. They must always have the place of 
privilege, like the proud middle-aged lady who 
gathers herself on the aisle-end of a pew and whis- 
pers her “‘so help me angels” admiration of your 
audacious entreaty, “Madame, may I step on your 
feet to get in the other corner to say a Hail Mary?” 

The framers of the Mexican Constitution avowed 
themselves true sons of Prince Equality until they 
reached the chapter on Church and State. Then, like 
true equalitists, they performed a double somersault 
and declared Equality to be A Limited Freedom, 
Inc. The gentleman in the Roman collar and the 
gentlewoman in the habit of a religious order are not 
the equals of statesmen and vote-getters, and church 
property, by an inherent right of Equality, is the 
common property of whomsoever chances to be the 
Government. 

Lest you suspect them of being unreasonable or 
downright mischievous the driest of their interpre- 
ters hastens to tell you that his party wants to be 
hung, drawn and quartered if it means to dry up the 
breasts at which most of its members were nour- 
ished. For they are true Catholics, even literal ones. 
Tell them the thing is not transparent enough for 
your poor brain to get at, and they invite you, in 
the words of Edmund Burke, “to venerate where 
we are unable presently to comprehend.” 


ESIDENT Calles is different. There are no blind- 
| Ox clouds in his remarks. He is frank to a poli- 
tical fault. You know where he stands. His two great 
feet are planted on the Constitution, and his mind 
is in fervent sympathy with everything it orders, 
even by implication. When a man says in sub- 
stance: “the Church is despotic, that’s A; and B is 
this, the Church is behind the times,” he is giving 
you something to chew on, even if all the pepsin 


has been taken out of it long since. 
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The President is the essence of frankness, and 
genial about it too, in a later utterance, again bor- 
rowed language but an honest and, in a way, a brief 
general confession. American investigators (on 
their own hook) said something about the struggle 
being a “Philosophical” one. 

“T am the least fitted person,” he told the Mexi- 
can Bishops on August 19, “to comply with the 
said petitition and to undertake the constitutional 
abolition and amendments requested, as the consti- 
tutional articles you protest against are in perfect 
accord with my philosophical and political con- 
victions.” 

Charmed words courteously set forth! But how 
familiar the language! It is foreign too. It is as 
foreign as the laws which it glorifies; yet the Presi- 
dent confesses a ready contempt for “foreigners.” 
Every Prince Equality in France, Spain and Italy 
during the last two centuries employed this language 
to emphasize the international guidepost which 
marked a dividing line between his makeshift poli- 
tical equality and true freedom of thought, speech, 
religion. The President’s counsellors borrowed it 
from the American investigators. The American 


investigators pilfered it from Hugo, Gambetta, - 


Combes, Viviani, Briand and Clemenceau; and 
these, in turn, stole it from the Spanish political 
swaggeerers who threw the Jesuits on their backs and 
thought they had them knocked out. It is not 
statesmanship but provincial politics forced into the 
broad arena of science in Government. Facile 
popularisers of the principle that Government can 
get along without Religion, that Religion is not the 
true foundation of all civilized government, have 
rarcly seon their vision materialize. 

“Englishmen,” said Burke, “know, and, what is 
better, we feel inwardly, that Religion is the basis 
of Civil Society and the source of all good and of 
all comfort.” 


HE politicians from whom the President borrows 
© the genial phraseology about “philosophical” 
and “political convictions” were ever quick to play 
on another chord when misguided peoples saw the 
folly of their makeshift policies. It is wholly prob- 
able President Calles believes the French have en- 
forced all the laws written into their codes and 
aimed at Religion. Indeed some Catholic writers 
may have helped him in this belief. But if France 
ever undertook to enforce literally every law enacted 
in the last century, and deliberately framed to des- 
troy the comforting influence of the Church, it would 
be almost impossible for either Government or Reli- 
gion to survive the shock. 

The very worst these philosopher-Politicians have 
been able to do, in any Catholic country, is to make 
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martyrs of their own racial stock—bishops, priests, 
nuns and people. They neither succeeded in get- 
ting complete authority over the Church nor were 
they able to touch half-bottom in the effort to dig 
a grave for the Faith. Few of this type of politician 
have added anything permanently serviceable to 
the science of Government. Most of them lived 
well beyond middle age, and those who did not come 
to regard their persecution of the Church as the 
‘mere accident of political rivalry actually confessed 
the inability of any party to wage a successful war 
against it. 


t garangty Calles is bold—yes, game. He now 
says, in effect, that he will not stand between 
the Bishops and what amounts to a “showdown” on 
the Constitution. This of itself is a beginning look- 
ing to anend. The course of the Mexican Bishops 
from the moment the President stated flatly that the 
laws would be enforced has been marked with high 
purpose, a true love of country, inspiring confidence 
in the justice of their stand, a plain statement of 
fact,and supreme patience. They have gone to Calles 
but not to seek compromise. They have offered him 
the opportunity to initiate the beginnings of the 
end, to codperate with them in an honest test. He 
has refused their petition so far as initiating a cam- 
paign to amend the unworkable laws is concerned 
and he has stated his reason frankly. At the same 
time he put himself on record not to prevent the 
operations of the campaign. 

Unthinking persons may look upon this kindly 
appeal to the President as a weakening of the case 
of the Church. But it would seem to be just the 
contrary. The Constitutionalists can scarcely win 
that kind of battle. Even a Mexican Congress, in 
a day so thoroughly commercial as this one, may be 
found amendable to reason. Mexico’s politicians are 
no more astute than the same French type thought 
themselves. And today is not yesterday. 

Sometimes you get truth out of an eloquent re- 
mark, even if it is mixed with heat and light. Count 
Montalembert revealed a truth in an eloquent ad- 
dress to a French Assembly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which is applicable here. He told Hugo and 
Gambetta and all the rest that they did not know 
what they were up to, that they were fighting a wo- 
man—no, not a woman, more than a woman—a 
Mother. And who ever really subdued that Mother? 
You can make faces at her, grumble, yell at the top 
of yc ‘t voice, slam the door after you, as some have 
done, tell her you are quitting her forever and 
verily believe you are taking everything with you, 
including Peter’s dome, but you cannot subdue 
her. But let us have the text: “When a man is 
condemned to struggle with a woman,” he told 
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them, “if that woman is not the most degraded of 
beings she may defy him with impunity. She says 
to him: ‘strike, but you will disgrace yourself, and 
you will not overcome me.’ The Church is not a 
woman; she is more than a woman,—she is a 
Mother! She is the Mother of all Europe, the 
Mother of Modern Society, the Mother of Modern 
Humanity! A son may be unnatural, rebellious, un- 
grateful, but he does not cease to be a son; and 
there comes a moment in every struggle against the 
Church when this parricidal contest becomes in- 
supportable to the human race, and when he who 
has waged it falls overwhelmed and ruined, whether 
by ‘defeat or by the unanimous reprobation of hu- 
manity.” 

Mr. Calles is blind. He has read history back- 
ward, if indeed he has read it. The Mother will 
defeat him, not by force, nor by compromise; not 
exactly because right is right and justice must have 
its day but because she is not of today but of etern- 
ity. What Montalembert visioned as the re-en- 


* * * 


in Mexico was brought home to American 
Passionists very realis- 
tically by the arrival 
of three members of 
their Order at St. 
Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City. The refu- 
gees were Fathers 
Fabian Gonzales and 
Florence Cuista, and 
Brother Benedict Sal- 
ano. They are natives 
of Spain and have min- 
istered in Mexico for 
the past five years. The 
“criminal” charge on 
which they were ex- 
pelled was the extreme- 
ly heinous one of 
being foreign members 
of a Religious Order. 
Truly a serious menace 
to law and order in a 
country like Mexico 
where, it is said, peace 
breaks out occasion- 
ally. The refugees 
were attached to the 
Passionist Church at 
Tacabayo which is a suburb of Mexico City. They 
were deported for their ‘‘crime” without the vestige 
of anything remotely resembling a trial and were 


C5 in present persecution of the Catholic Church 


EXPELLED FROM MEXxICco, 
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FATHER FABIAN GONZALEZ, BROTHER BENEDICT SALANO 
AND FATHER FLORENCE CuIstA, THREE PASSIONISTS 


MicHaet’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. 


thronement of that Mother in the hearts of all the 
world must be partially realized in Mexico. That 
will be his defeat. She will come into her own 
again. 

“She will come forth more beautiful,” as Monta- 
lembert has visioned her in a larger horizon, “more 
powerful, more merciful than ever. It will no longer 
be the naive and fresh beauty of her young years, 
after the painful labors of the first centuries; but 
rather the grave and saintly beauty of a courageous 
woman, who has read again the history of the 
martyrs and confessors, and has added thereto her 
own page. In her eyes will be discerned the trace 
of tears, on her brow the furrows wrought by her 
sufferings; but because of these she will appear only 
the more worthy of the homage and veneration of 
those who, like her, have suffered.” 


uIs is still an enchanted world. This Mother of 
© ours, the Holy Roman Catholic Church, is the 
Divine Enchantress. 


* * oo 


furnished with no opportunity whatever of defend- 
ing themselves. This is a sample of the new justice! 

Expelled with the 
Passionists were sixty- 
five sisters of various 
Religious Orders, seven 
of whom, Servants of 
Mary, came to New 
York, the others re- 
maining in Havana. 
The Passionists, thus 
rudely expelled, are 
firmly convinced that 
the present persecution 
of the Church in Mex- 
ico, has its root in the 
animus of Latin Free- 
masonry, and the spirit 
of Bolshevism — that 
dominates the Govern- 
ment at present in con- 
trol in Mexico. Three 
fourths of the popula- 
tion of Mexico today is 
composed of Indians 
who are thoroughly in 
favor of the Catholic 
Church, and who look 
to the Church, and not 
to the Government, for 
anything they may expect in the way of education 
or relief along the lines of political and industrial 
and religious freedom. 


AS THEY ARRIVED AT ST. 









CuuRCH UNION 


At a recent meeting of the English Church Union 
Dr. Waggett grew waggish and, as reported by the 
London Tablet,drew a picture of a Modernist home: 


The children are playing on the carpet with their 
little weltansichts... Presently there is a step on the 
gravel, and the eldest boy rushes out to greet the home- 
comer with the old question: “Daddy, what did you do 
in the great Conference?” He soon runs backs in 
triumph, crying: “Farver has killed another dogma.”. . 
Mamma has a throb of pride and gratitude in her good 
grey eyes, and then goes back with the elders to the 
evening’s work, which is knitting new negations for the 
little ones. 

Mr. Kirtland, who followed Dr. Waggett, told 
the following fresh and heartless anecdote: 

A man walking along the bank of a river saw another 
man slip and tumble in. Being a good swimmer he 
dashed in, and when the drowning one rose for the 
first time, shouting “Save me, save me!” he gripped 
him by the hair. It came off. He wore a wig. Again 
he sank, azd rose a second time with the cry “Save me, 
save me!” and was seized by the arm, which in turn 
became detached, being a false one. As he rose for 
the third time, crying “Save me, save me!” the rescuer 
said: ‘““How can I save you if you won’t stick together?” 


An ANACHRONISM 


Description of a rotogravure cut in the New York 
Times: 

The Church of Roofs. This edifice is in Norway 
near the picturesque Sogne Fjord and is a splendid ex- 
ample of the peculiar small wooden Evangelical Luth- 
eran structures dating back to the eleventh century. 


LITURGY - 


A seasonable quatrain taken from Charles Hanson 
Towne: 


SEPTEMBER 
Now at the grave of Summer stands 
A priest in purple vestments stoled, 
And through the hills, his lifted hands, 
There runs a rosary of gold. 


Happy Nuns 


As a traveller Mr. St. John Ervine is having all 
his preconceptions revised. After visiting the nuns 
in a Belgian convent he writes: 


Their dress was rough, and their shoes were ugly 
and clumsy, but they were happy women with singular 
content in their faces. All my notions of convents 
were broken up in that Belgian nunnery. I looked for 
solemnity and harshness and a dreadful austerity of 
life. but I saw only contentment and happiness and 
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beauty shining through the rough clothes and clumsy 


boots. [He returned on a train with a rich woman and 
her maid.}] Her face was full of fretful lines. 
Her thin lips pressed on each other in irritation. She 
fiddled and fumed, and finally had her maid almost in 
tears. She was very expensively clad; but I would far 
rather be one of those roughly-dressed nuns than be 
that rich woman with her maid and her money. 


Harp ON THE COLLEGES 


“Mr. Winsten’s Story in Descending Discords 
rose above the general level on account of its 
genuine understanding of men and situations which 
Mr. Winsten knows about himself” says Harper’s 
Monthly fearlessly in explaining its first award in 
a contest among college students. We choose a 
specimen of what Mr. Winsten reveals about the 
reaction of the students to parental hopes and to 
the average college program: 


Nov. 20, 1925. 
Dear Father: 

It is to bad that you are so angry because it is not 
entirely my fault that I flunked all of those exams and 
there are a few reasons that I will tell you. In the 
first place the school I went to did not prepare me so 
well as lots of these prep schools and then I went out 
for football and that took a lot of my time at first 
when I should of been doing a lot of work and even 
when I would have the time I would be to tired after 
practice to do it and I know that was the way with 
Wally to. There is also another reason and it is be- 
cause I did not go to Huns tutoring school before the 
exams and that is the place where all the fellows that 
are not grinds go if they want to get through and I 
remember you told me when I came here not to be 
a grind. Well I am sorry if I am so much of a dis- 
apointment but I guess I am as disapointed as any- 
one else so it is not much use rubbing it in. 

I sure did enjoy the Yale game because it was the 
best I have ever seen and lots of fellows said it was 
the best Princeton has ever played against Yale. I 
was in the snake dance and I lost my hat and got 
a punk one and there were a lot of drunks there but 
I was with Wally and Jim and we had a pretty hot 
time only it sure did cost a lot of money to go up and 
support the team so if you could spare me a little 
money I would like it a lot. Well I have to study now 
as I am studying all the time so that I will pull my 
marks up in these next uniforms and get off probation. 

Your loving son 
Ep. 

P. S.—You should of seen the bonfire. I helped 
carry wood for it and it was about fifty feet high or 
more and when it was lit I have never seen such big 
flames even in a real fire. You should of been here 
because there were a lot of speeches to and it sure was 
a real night. 
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THe MartTTeErR OF A LIE 


The saintly reformers are still at it. What in- 
famy attaches to a lie if the spiritual welfare of 
America can be promoted by it? Correspondence in 
The New York Times: 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, who recently announced that he would not 
be a candidate for the Republican Gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, last night made public the following correspon- 
dence: 

350 West Eighty-eight Street. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Dear Sir: A few days ago I was approached by a. 


“dry” worker in the Republican Party of the Nineteenth 
Congressional District asking me to use my influence 
against your nomination for the Governorship on ac- 
count of your religious affiliation. I was assured that 
you were a Roman Catholic, which statement I declined 
to believe, much to the speaker’s displeasure. 
Will you kindly let me know if I was right in my 
belief? I consider it a trick of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Very truly, 
Jane A. HOrA tine. 
(Mrs. George Preston Hotaling, ) 


The reply by Dr. Butler was as follows: 


Southampton, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1926. 
Mrs George Preston Hotaling, care of Forster, Hotal- 
ing & Klenke, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 


My Dear Madam: 

Your letter of Aug. 15 reaches me here. What you 
write interests me as new evidence of the underhanded, 
untruthful and immoral activities of the Anti-Saloon 
League and their dupes. It so happens that I have been 
since childhood a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

May I suggest that you refer the person who ap- 
proached you to that provision of the Constitution of 
the United States which is found at the end of Article 
VI, Section 3, for authoritative statement of one of 
the fundamental principles that control American Gov- 
ernment and American life? 

With your permission, I should like, at a proper time, 
to make public your letter. 

Thanking you for writing me, I am 

Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 

The section of the Constitution to which Dr. Butler 
referred reads: 

The Senators and Representatives * * * and all 
elective and judicial officers both of the United States 
and of the several States shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support this Constitution; but no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” 


Tue IngutstT1Ion At Its Worst 


In the popular notion death by burning was the 
common penalty of the Inquisition. To correct 


this notion The Month reminds us that no Inquisitor 
was more zealous and efficient than Bernard Gui 
and then adds: “we may realize how highly signifi- 
cant is the fact that we possess, in the Inquisitorial 
records of the Touloussain tribunal, the full count 
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of Bernard’s 930 sentences against heresy. The 
summary is as follows:— 
Released from obligation to wear crosses 132 


Sentenced to pilgrimages, without wearing crosses .9 


Released from prison ...... 139 
Sentenced to wearing crosses 143 
Tipe eta OR apy ee 307 


Dead persons, who would have been imprisoned 17 


Abandoned to the secular arm and burnt. . 42 
Dead persons, who would have been abandoned 3 
Persons, whose bones were exhumed and burnt 69 
Fugitives, declared excommunicate 40 
To be exposed in the stocks or pillory 2 
Priests to be degraded 2 
Ese... .... oe Le gD | 
Houses to be demolished 22 

Condemnation and burning of the Talmud 
(2 cart loads)... 1 
Removal of interdict a 
930 


Lost THEIR BEARINGS 


Classic introduction to an essay, “What They 
Don’t Know,” by Mr. Chesterton in the London 
Universe: 


The first thing that they don’t know is themselves. 
When I say “they” I mean a mass of contemporary 
critics, in this country practically all Protestant, though 
including many Protestants who no longer believe in 
Protestantism. When I say “themselves” I mean their 
own story, the meaning of their own name, the defin- 
ition of their own nature, what they are and where they 
are and how they came to be there. 


BIGOTRY ON THE AIR 
Mr. Franklin Ford, cheap-jack announcer of 
Station WHAP, pours forth his weekly jeremiad of 
anti-Catholic claptrap. Intelligent non-Catholics 
will agree with the estimate formed of him by 
Stuart Hawkins, in the New York Herald Tribune: 


WHAP passed most of its one night on the air this 
week in talking. The first two talks seemed to be quite 
as violently intolerant as most of the ones commented 
on here during the last few weeks and the third one was 
apparently a quasi-sermon. WHAP’s one night a week 
is a very serious-minded thing for WHAP. Not many 
broadcasters devote 40 per cent of their weekly schedule 
to editorial talks, and it is doubtful that many broad- 
casters ever will. 


Tue Leper oF MOLoKAI 


The last letter written by Father Damien is re- 
printed here from The New York Times. What a 
world of real spirituality is found in the words 
in it which we have italicized: 


The last letter of Father Damien, whose fame as a 
missionary and a martyr among the lepers of Hawaii be- 
came world-wide when Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
his philippic against the priest’s critic, the Rev. Dr. 
C. M. Hyde of Honolulu, in 1889, has just been found 
in a Belgian convent and brought to New York. The 
letter, dated Feb. 4, 1889, was addressed to Sister Igna- 
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tius, and told of Father Damien contracting the dread 
disease from which he died. 

Sister Ignatius is now an aged woman living in a 
convent in Belgium. It was there that she was found 
by Thomas F. Madigan, dealer in autograph letters and 
manuscripts. As she grew older Sister Ignatius prized 
the letter of Father Damien more and more. It was 
with the greatest reluctance that she relinquished it to 
the New York dealer. 

Mr. Madigan explained as a fact not generally known 
that the process of canonization of Father Damien had 
already been begun in Rome. 

“Letters of the ‘Apostle of the Lepers’ are of great 
rarity,” said Mr. Madigan yesterday, “and this is prob- 
ably the most interesting of his letters in existence.” 


Sister Ignatius: 

With gratitude and thanks I endorse all that good 
Brother Joseph says to you. Do try to have a word 
to say to my brother, P. Pamphile, and to my nieces. 
They treat me as if they were ashamed of my having 
caught this disease. Through nursing the lepers I have 
become a leper myself and J strive to bear bravely this 
terrible burden, which the good God has kindly (bien 
vouloir) laid upon me. Pray for me and tell P. Pam- 
phile that I hope for a letter from him and from the 
family very soon. 

Yours very gratefully, 
J. Damien DEVEUSTER 


‘““A few weeks after this letter was written,” explained 
Mr. Madigan, “Father Damien became helpless from 
the ravages of the disease and his death soon followed. 
Added interest attaches to the letter from the fact that 
it is written on the third page of a letter of another hero 
of the Molokai leper colony, ‘Brother Joseph’ Dutton, 
a native of Vermont and a veteran of the Civil War 
who, on hearing of Father Damien's heroic work, 
quickly terminated his prosperous worldly affairs and 
joined the priest at Molokai. 

“There he shared Father Damien’s labors until the 
latter's death three years later. That was more than 
forty years ago, but Brother Joseph is still alive, 85 
years old, carrying on the work of his sainted pre- 
decessor, and has never once left the leper colony.” ° 

Father Damien at his own request was sent to the 
leper colony established by the Hawaiian Government. 
it was then an asylum of 600 lepers whose state was 
such, according to Bishop Maigret, “that even demons 
themselves would pity their condition.” For fifteen 
years Father Damien labored among them. 


IN THE Campo SANTO 
From // Crocifissa (Rome): 


A party of German pilgrims arrived at Milan’s 
famous cemetery and, having devoutly commemorated 
the departed, scattered into groups admiring the 
monuments of the Campo Santo. One pilgrim lingered 
apart where in the shadow of a gallery numerous tab- 
lets were adorned with effigies, flowers and flags in mem- 
ory of soldiers fallen in the Great War. One by one 
he traced the record of the date and place of each one’s 
demise. One stone gave him pause: it was to the 
memory of a soldier who had fallen on Monte Grappa. 
For a moment the pilgrim remained immovable in an 
attitude of prayer. Thereupon he scrawled a message 
in German upon a corner of the white marble and, hav- 


ing reverently kissed the tomb, hastened to join his 
companions. 

On the morrow came a woman in mourning, a faith- 
ful mother, to lay flowers and offer a prayer at that 
spot dearest of all to her. She noted the message:. was 
it a compliment or an insult? She besought a passer-by 
to translate it. It read, ‘““An enemy who fought in the 
battle in which you fell has prayed for you and with 
Christian charity venerated your tomb.” 

The mother was moved to tears; but they were tears 
of tenderness and comfort, of that consolation springing 
from the sacred bond of prayer through which the reli- 
gion of Christ unites and embraces all her children. 


CHEWING $47,000,000.00 


Evidently the gum-chewers are holding or, better, 
chewing their own. The vast sum of forty seven 
million dollars was made up of sales averaging five 
cents! If only the foreign missions had as many 
customer as Wrigley Jr. has! An A. P. dispatch 
says: 

Gum chewers in the United States are sticking to 
their guns and gaining recruits. A census of forty-one 
establishments announced to-day by the Commerce De- 
partment showed a production in 1925 valued at $47, 
$38,000 of which $47,124,000 represented chewing gum 
and the rest breathlets, candy and vending machine 
products. The total value increased 17 per cent since 
1923. 


BRAZILIAN ENGLISH 
From The Fortnightly Review of St. Louis: 


“English for the Mass” is the title of a booklet 
published in the city of Para, Brazil. It is designed to 
facilitate oral intercourse between Brazilians and Eng- 
lish-speaking sojourners or visitors. 

Apparently, the “mass,” whoever he may be, need 
not be fastidious in the matter of spelling, for the first 
ten or twelve pages, which are devoted entirely to 
columns of words, would-not receive a high percentage 
in a primary school examination. With constructed 
sentences, however, the author displays a poetic fancy 
not to be restricted by mere rules. ‘“Conversacions for 
the Daily” is the heading of the first round of this 
battle with English syntax. Then follows a sample of 
a “conversacion” between two Americans who meet 
each other while out walking. 

“Good morning, sir; is it not the day fine?” 

“Very pleasantly, thank you, and how are you?” 

“Very goodly, with your permission, sir. Are you 
walking?” 

“Ves, sir; for the health. 
with me?” 

“Gracious, yes. Shall we go to the coffee?” 

“With pleasantness, sir. Let us eat meat and bread.” 

“The American Sellsman,” writes the author, “is 

typically of an energy which is to admire in the warmth 

of the tropics. Of a ybuthfulness generally he breathes 
lively and walks springly, searching his customer loyally 
for the firm his. To all he greets smiles, and one is to 
admire his frank. He is fresh of the cold northerly. 
Yet under the breast of the American sellsman beats the 
heart warmness, therefor let us give greeting smiles 
with two hands open to him, crying ‘welcome to Brazil, 
Mister.’ ” 
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Neighbors: 


HE PEACOCKs on the terrace 

were not finer in array that 

Sunday morning than was Mistress Olivia 

Heckworth, as she descended the staircase 
of the hall where her uncle, who was also her 
guardian, was impatiently awaiting her. 

Outside, a coach was waiting to convey the couple 
to church. Inside, Sir Andrew was waiting also, 
had been doing so for the last half-hour. He was 
a handsome man of forty. His niece was eighteen. 

“We shall arrive in time;” said Sir Andrew, sar- 
castically, “the Service will be almost over.” 

“All the better,” returned the young lady, 
“there'll be less of it to listen to.” 

“Where is your Aunt Belinda?” 

“She is not coming. She has megrims—they 
usually attack her about church time o’ Sundays.” 

The great showy vehicle lumbered away through 
the park, Olivia looking out upon the landscape with 
gratified eyes. This was her first visit to her in- 
heritance. Left motherless as an infant she had 
been committed to the charge of her father’s eldest 
sister, Mistress Belinda Heckworth, a spinster of 
handsome fortune, living down in Devon. When 
the girl was five her father died, and left his younger 
brother her guardian; Heckworth, and all his other 
property, to become absolutely hers on the passing 
of her eighteenth birthday; but Aunt Belinda was 
to remain with the girl until her marriage. 

The coach rolled out into the high road. As they 
went along a couple on horseback came towards 
them—a young man and a girl of about Olivia’s 
age. Both riders were dressed with extreme plain- 
ness for a time when class distinctions were sharply 
marked by externals; but there was no mistaking 
their rank. The young man, bore himself with 
dignity, as he returned Sir Andrew’s salu‘ation; 
but the girl glanced at the two in the coach dis- 
dainfully, then looked away. She was a be’.tiful 
creature. Rich rose-hues came and went undci the 
warm brown of her skin. Her black hair fell in 
heavy curls about her shoulders. 

“Who are they?” asked Olivia. 

“The Nortons of Timberden. The father died 
last autumn, and the young man is the only son. 
The lady is his sister; there is another daughter, a 
year or two older than the one who has just passed 
us. ” 


“They are very personable,” remarked Olivia. 


Her uncle made no reply. 

“Where is Timberden?” asked the girl. 

“Joins the Heckworth lands beyond the deer- 
park. There’s mighty little of the old estate left; 
its pretty nigh all gone in fines for recusancy, and 
the like. The Nortons are rank papists. One of 
their forebears died at Tyburn for treason.” 


“Gimberden and Heckworth 
In the Reign of George I. 


By Feticta Curtis 


“He was guilty of treason?” 
“Aye. He was a popish priest, and 
"twas counted treason then, as ’tis now, for any such 
to come o’erseas, as he did; and he paid for his 
folly.” 

The carriage stopped at the lych-gate, and the 
couple entered the church. The whisperings of the 
lads and girls near the doors sank into an awed 
silence as Olivia swept up the aisle. Sundry rustics 
stood up to stare. The Vicar, an elderly man, in 
black gown, bands and wig, paused in the reading 
of the Litany and bowed to the late-comers. The 
church was of considerable antiquity; but all that 
might have reminded the worshippers therein of the 
ancient Faith had been removed or defaced and 
mutilated. The “Reformation” had brought with it 
an utter lack of reverence. Scarcely a century had 
passed since that chancel, once hallowed by the 
Presence of the Divine Guest in the tabernacle, had 
been used as a cock-pit. Fighting-cocks had been 
brought there and pitted against each other, and 
wagers made thereon. The communion table, a 
clumsy affair of oak, bore traces on its battered legs 
of the time when it had served as a seat for the 
village lads and girls. 

The Heckworth pew, curtained with red silk, 
concealed its occupants, and permitted only a view 
of the Vicar in the pulpit. Olivia yawned. Atten- 
tion to any part of the service was the very last idea 
to enter her head. People of birth had to go to 
church—when in the country—to set their inferiors 
a good example; in Town nobody troubled much 
about such matters. The service seemed inter- 
minable. The Vicar presently began to read his 
sermon. Olivia heard something about “that Man 
of Sin, the Pope of Rome,” followed by references 
to somebody named Agag, who had been hewn in 
pieces. She was wondering why the hewing had 
taken place, when the Vicar’s voice stopped sud- 
denly. Drawing the curtains, she saw a man in 
riding-gear standing on the pulpit stairs. 


HE Vicar held a paper in his hand. The expec- 
tant hush that had fallen on the congregation 
had aroused Sir Andrew, who drew back the curtains 
before him. The Vicar turned deferentially in the 
direction of the Heckworth pew: “With much sor- 
row I inform you, Sir and Madam, and you, 
brethren, that it has pleased Divine Providence to 
afflict this nation with a grievous blow. That illus- 
trious prince, Frederick, Prince of Wales, hath been 
cut off in the flower of his age. He departed this 
life yesterday, to the great grief of his august con- 
sort and his noble father, our gracious Sovereign, 
George the Second, whom may God preserve.” 
“So Fred’s dead,” observed Sir Andrew, taking 
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his seat by his niece’s side in the coach. “His 
Majesty will miss the everlasting quarrels with that 
worthy sprig o’ royalty.” 

Olivia looked at the speaker: 
Prince like?” 

Sir Andrew gazed at the fair face upturned to 
his. “I wonder where you got your dark eyes, 
child,” he said irrelevantly; “from my father’s 
mother, I fancy. They should have been blue, to 
suit your hair.” 

“T’m sorry they displease you, Sir.” 

“They don’t. On the contrary, they’re more to 
my taste than blue would have been.” 

“Are you practising compliments, Sir, to use on 
the Court ladies next time you go to Town?” 

“T’m not. And you are a saucy jade. That 
reminds me, this death of the heir to the crown will 
take me up to London. A pest on it!” 

The day was beautiful. “Let us send the coach 
on and walk the rest of the way,” Olivia suggested. 


“What was the 


S$ THEY neared the Heckworth gates, round a 
turn in the road came the couple they had pas- 
sed earlier. The young man sprang from his horse as 
they approached, removing his hat and bowing low; 
Sir Andrew returning the salutation with equal 
ceremony, but specially directing it to the girl, who 
sat erect on her horse and acknowledged the greet- 
ing as slightly as was consistent with civility. 

“Tis a pity they’re papists,” Olivia said regret- 
fully; “and not another girl o’ my rank and age in 
the neighborhood. I wonder where they have been.” 

“To mumble their prayers o’er with some others 
of their kidney, most likely,” replied Sir Andrew; 
“though where they would find any ’twould puzzle 
one to say. ’Tis treason, punishable by perpetual 
imprisonment, for any priest to say Mass in the 
kingdom.” 

“Mistress Norton held herself mightily stiff,” re- 
marked Olivia. 

“The gentry take but scant notice of papists. 
Tis a religion that shuts those that hold it out of 
most things. Mr. Norton may own neither sword 
nor pistol; and .were I, or any other, so minded, 
I could seize the very horses they ride; no Catholic 
may own a horse over the value of five pounds; 
neither may he purchase land, nor inherit it, nor 
hold any office in the army or navy, besides other 
disabilities. *Tis a dull life, that of a papist.” 

Olivia’s thoughts were still on the girl’s half- 
defiant expression; she did not answer. 

“Popery will dwindle out by degrees,” went on 
Sir Andrew. “But ’tis a belief that dies hard, 
though bringing nought but insult and suffering to 
those who practise it.” 

“So Leicester House is in mourning,” observed 
Mistress Belinda Heckworth, coming out to meet 
her brother and niece. She held a large sheet of 
paper in her hand. “The messenger stopped here 
on his way to the church,” she continued; “ ’tis a 
letter from our kinswoman, Mary Chudleigh. His 


Highness died in the early hours of yesterday.” 

Mistress Belinda carried her sixty years odd as 
a feather-weight, and there was fire in her eyes. 

Olivia was finding her surroundings very pleasant. 
Life was going to be something with color in it at 
last, not the drab affair it had been in Devon. Her 
thoughts dwelt a good deal on Timberden and its 
occupants. She told her aunt of that meeting in the 
road, and was struck by the interest displayed by 
that lady. 

“So the Nortons are handsome, are they?” she 
asked musingly. “The good looks must come from 
the mother’s side, for Edward Norton—though a 
splendid figure of a man—had more of the camp 
than the Court about his face. A trifle stern ’twas,” 
—Aunt Belinda seemed to have forgotten her in- 
terested audience of one—‘though the eyes were 
ever full o’ kindness.” 

“Did you know Mr. Norton, Aunt Belinda?” 

“Know him? He was a papist, child. All the 
Nortons are and ever have been, and are in conse- 
quence as poor as the daws i’ the church tower.” 

It was not until afterwards that Olivia, remem- 
bered her question had not been answered. 


HE SUN shone on Heckworth’s young mistress 

as she went out next day to view her immediate 
surroundings. She was a good distance from the 
house when she presently came to a little wood and, 
going through it, found herself looking down into 
a narrow gorge through which a slender stream 
gurgled among the pebbles. She scrambled down 
through the greenery, picked her way over the 
brooklet, and climbed the rugged bank. The trees © 
here grew very closely; the undergrowth was rank 
and high. She checked herself suddenly as she 
heard the sound of voices. 

Below her, seen through the undergrowth that 
served asa screen, was a cup-shaped hollow. Two 
girls stood facing her hiding-place. A couple of 
men stood near them. One of the men appeared 
to be reading a letter. Olivia recognized in one of 
the girls Mistress Norton. 

“Trespassers on my lands, forsooth!” said 
Mistress Heckworth. Then her wrath was forgotten 
in sheer admiration of Mistress Norton’s companion 
—her elder sister, in point of fact. She was of a 
type that Olivia had never yet encountered. Tall, 
and stately in her bearing, Ursula Norton looked 
older than her twenty years. She was dressed in a 
simple gown of brown stuff, drawn in at the waist 
with a silken cord. Her dark hair, soft and abund- 
ant, was wrapped closely round her head. Her face 
was white with a warm pallor. 

“When did it happen?” The speaker was the 
taller of the two men. 

“Three days ago. “Iwas a Judas got in among 
them for the sake of the reward.” 

“Tt is a sore temptation to poor men—a hundred 
pounds!” said Ursula Norton sadly. 

“But you say, do you not, that the good Father 
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escaped?” broke in the other girl impetuously. 
“Hush! hush! Theodora. Be more cautious,” 
from the man who had first spoken. The other man, 
who was in a travel-stained riding-gear, turned to 
the girl deferentially: “The good merchant, having 
first put that which he had of value about him into 
safe keeping, was not to be found when the King’s 
men came to seize him. There was wild uproar, 
and heads not a few cracked; but the mob that had 
gathered found nought to lay hands upon, whereon 
they betook themselves to the Chapel of the 
Sardinian Minister, and broke sundry windows.” 


HEN Olivia suddenly realized that she was a 

listener to a conversation not intended for her. 

At the same instant Theodora asked eagerly: “And 

think you, good Sir, ’tis likely the—the merchant 
will come soon into these parts?” 

“Stop!” cried Olivia, resolved to hear no more; 
and parting the branches, she stood plainly revealed 
to the group below. 

“Have a care, young lady, the edge of the bank 
is perilously insecure,” came the musical voice of 
the man who had read the letter. 

“How can I get down?” asked Olivia imperious- 
ly. “I would speak with you.” 

“T will fetch you.” 

There was a rustling among the bushes; then the 
tall figure of the man emerged from among them. 
He bared his head courteously as he said: “It is 
Mistress Heckworth, I think?” 

“Yes, I am Olivia Heckworth,” she answered. 

“Follow me, Madam, if it so please you.” 

Theodora’s eyes were ablaze: “So! It seems we 
—papists—” with scathing emphasis on that title, 
“are not to be allowed to walk abroad under God’s 
sky without being spied on by our neighbors!” . 

“Madam,” from Olivia, “your walks should be 
confined to your own demesne.” 

“ Tis advice better given to, and taken by your- 
self, Mistress Heckworth,” cried the other girl in- 
dignantly, “seeing that you are not only a trespasser, 
but also an eavesdropper!” 

“A—a—trespasser, did you say, Madam?” 

“Yes, a trespasser on Timberden lands—that is, 
as much thereof as Protestant greed has left us.” 

“Mr. Sidney!” an appealing murmur from 
Ursula Norton. 

“There has been a mistake somewhere.” The 
tones came like oil on troubled waters. ‘Theodora, 
my child, courtesy calls for more moderate bearing. 
Mistress Heckworth, you are a stranger in the land, 
though you own so goodly a slice of it. It was an 
easy mistake to make, seeing that the two estates 
are such close neighbors.” 

Olivia was scarlet with embarrassment. 

“The mistake does not matter; nay, it is a very 
fortunate one, for it gives us the pleasure of making 
Mistress Heckworth’s acquaintance. And,” went 
on Ursula Norton, “Mistress Heckworth, being an 
honorable gentlewoman, hath doubtless by this time 


forgotten what she may have o’erheard.” 

“I thank you, Mistress Norton, and ask your 
pardon for an unwarranted intrusion,” Olivia’s 
composure had returned, “and my memory is of 
such a quality that I might have heard nought but 
the chattering o’ the birds, that truly is deafening 
this morning.” 

“We are not far from the house,” said Ursula 
unchecked by a significant scowl from her sister. 
“You are a good distance from Heckworth; may 
we offer you rest and refreshment?” 

Olivia’s heart almost stood still, then throbbed 
with excitement. Here was a chance of seeing that 
abode of darkest mystery, the dwelling of a wor- 
shipper of the Pope, a personage depicted in the 
coarsely vulgar caricatures of the day with horns, 
hoofs and claws, surrounded by attendant demons, 
the latter generally labelled “Jezwitts.” 

So Mistress Heckworth walked sedately towards 
Timberden Towers between Ursula and Mr. Sidney, 
Theodora following with the second man, who had 
been presented as Mr. Rawson. Olivia quieted her 
qualms by the reflection that she was now her own 
mistress, and accountable to none. What she might 
have done had she known that Mr. Sidney was at 
any moment liable to be seized and sentenced to 
the gory horrors of a Tyburn death, for the crime 
of being a priest, it is difficult to surmise. The 
great house, with a huge square tower at each corner, 
came into sight; and on the steps was Edward 
Norton. 

Whatever surprise Norton felt—and his surprise 
was colossal when he saw Olivia—no trace of it 
appeared in his manner as he greeted her. 

“Would you like to see the house?” asked Ursula 
when cakes and milk and fruit had been served; 
Theodora—who was feeling ashamed of her recent 
display of temper—was making herself agreeable. 
Mr. Sidney had vanished, taking with him Mr. 
Rawson. 

“T should like to see it vastly,” said Olivia. 

“Come along, then,” from Theodora. The girl 
loved her home with a passionate intensity, all the 
deeper because she saw the ravaging inroads of 
time defacing it on all sides. The hand of the law 
was heavy on Catholics when the second George 
occupied the English throne. No Catholic could 
purchase land; any Catholic possessing land had 
to pay a double tax upon it, and should an inherit- 
ance fall to him he was not allowed to claim it, but 
had to see it pass to his Protestant next-in-kin. 


N AND out of the old rooms, the little party 
wandered; Olivia was charmed with all she saw. 
“You must see the picture gallery,” said Edward 
Norton presently;he was finding the task of guide 
a singularly pleasant one. 
He opened the door of a long narrow room. 
“Tt is the last room in the house that should have 
been used for the purpose, it is so badly situated,” 
he said; “but, for some reason or other, a picture 
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gallery it has always been, and I am loath to change 
old customs.” 

“You like old things and old ways? So do I,” 
replied Olivia. 

“Show Mistress Heckworth the Mysterious Lady, 
Ned,” cried Theodora. 

“T will show her our mother first,” he answered, 
and led the way to an oval half-length portrait of 
a black-haired, graceful woman. 

“She died eighteen years ago. That was painted 
the year before her death,” said Ursula softly; 
“neither Theo nor I c.n remember her; for I was 
a baby of two years when mother died, a month 
after Theo’s birth; but our brother was a boy of 
ten, so of course he remembers her quite well.” 

So Edward Norton was eight-and twenty, re- 
flected Olivia, with an interest out of all proportion 
to the importance of that fact. 

“And this is our father; he was more than double 
our mother’s age when she married him; but it was 
a love-match, all the same,” remarked Theodora. 

The portrait showed a stalwart-looking man, with 
a vividly painted scar running across one cheek. 

“He got that in 1715, fighting for King James 
the Third,” said Theodora triumphantly. Her voice 
held a note of defiance, though she made an attempt 
to keep that sentiment in check out of deference to 
her guest. “The painter was Mr. Hogarth.” 

“He wanted to leave out the scar,” said Edward, 
“but our father would not hear of it.” 

“Tis an honorable scar, better than a blue rib- 
bon!” from Theodora. 

Ned laughed. “My sister would have made a 
good soldier, she is uncommon fond of a battle,” 
he said. ‘“Now”—leading the way to a corner of 
the gallery—“here you behold, Mistress Heckworth, 
the one bit of romance in the family of Norton, the 
Mysterious Lady.” 

It was a full-length portrait of a beautiful girl 
clad in white satin, holding in her hand a red rose. 
There was something familiar about the figure to 
Olivia. The girlish head, crowned with fair hair, 
was held very proudly; there was a touch of disdain 
in the blue eyes that followed the spectator from 
whatever point they were regarded. 

“What is the lady’s name?” asked Olivia. 

“Ah, therein lies her claim to the title of the 
Mysterious Lady,” laughed Norton. “She has no 
name. All that we know of her is that she was 
very young, very beautiful—as you see—and that 
our father fell in love with her, and she with him, 
when he was a young man; he was over forty when 
he married our mother.” 

“Why didn’t they marry?” inquired Olivia. 

“They were of different creeds,” replied Norton 
simply. “Here is a picture, said to be by Holbein.” 

But Olivia looked at the great painter’s produc- 
tion with indifferent eyes; up to that mention of 
“creed” she had absolutely forgotten that between 
herself and her hosts existed the same barrier that 


had separated those lovers of a generation ago. She 
felt irritated at the thought. Of what earthly im- 
portance were creeds compared with the happiness 
of two people who loved each other? 

“T should like one more look at the Mysterious 
Lady,” she said as they finished their round of the 
gallery. “I wonder who she was; she reminds me 
of someone, but I cannot think of whom.” 

“She is—pardon the personality—rather like 
yourself, Mistress Heckworth,” said Ursula thought- 
fully; “the same fair hair and the same czrriage; 
but—the eyes are blue, and yours are dark.” 

They had a dish of tea together before the girl 
departed; then Theodora and Edward accompanied 
her to the borders of her own domain. 


Hts kind of thing won’t do, niece; it—will— 

not—do!” Thus Sir Andrew. “All the place 
will be up in arms if Heckworth’s mistress is hand 
and glove-with papists.” 

Olivia, who had just finished a recital of the day’s 
doings, was sitting between her uncle and aunt in 
the drawing-room. The girl had carefully omitted 
any mention of. the two men she had seen in the 
quarry; she had an instinctive feeling that there 
might be danger in so doing. 

“Let the news get wind that you are friendly with 
the Nortons,” went on Sir Andrew, “and there are 
plenty jealous of my favor with His Majesty, who 
would at once scent a popish plot i’ favor of the 
Stuart pretender.” 

“You make a mountain out of a mole-hill, me- 
thinks, Andrew,” put in Mistress Belinda carelessly. 
“Tis scarce being hand and glove to have a dish 
of tea with a neighbor.” 

“And—so it seems,” from Olivia, “as there is not 
a person of my own standing within a dozen miles 
except the Nortons, I am to live the life of a recluse 
to please a few rustics.” 

“Did you see the boarded-up windows on one 
side of the Towers?” asked Sir Andrew grimly; 
“you did. Well, all the glass in them was broken 
a year or two ago by the ‘rustics’ when news came 
from London of an attempt to make things easier 
for the papists. The temper of the nation is against 
popery; and it doesn’t do to go against it.” 

“T don’t care a fig for the temper of the nation,” 
said Olivia pettishly. 

“You are a silly chit, and I’m an old fool to treat 
you like a reasonable woman,” said her uncle. 

“You are a dear old uncle,” she said affectionately. 


EFORE he departed for London, Sir Andrew took 
the opportunity of saying a few words to his 
sister: “Keep a good look-out with respect to the 
Nortons, Belinda. There is a son—a handsome young 
spark. There must be no opportunity given for meet- 
ings. Nothing but vexation could come of any en- 
tanglement with one of our house and one of 

theirs.” 
“Bah!” said Mistress Belinda. “As soon as the 
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county knows that Mistress Olivia, a beauty and an 
heiress, is at Heckworth, all the young fellows will 
find the way hither, you can be quite sure.” 

She walked beside her brother down the avenue, 
and coming back, stopped for an instant to pluck 
a red rose from a bush beside the road. Olivia 
saw her coming, the rose in her hand. Before the 
girl’s eyes came the picture in the gallery at Timber- 
den; she knew now why that picture had struck her 
with a sense of familiarity. Aunt Belinda was the 
Mysterious Lady whom Edward Norton’s father 
had loved, and who had been separated from love 
by that incomprehensive barrier of a diverse creed. 


TTERS from Sir Andrew came at rather long in- 

tervals. Portions of those epistles were read by 
Aunt Belinda to her niece. The writer had invaria- 
bly some story to relate of the disfavor in which 
papists were held by the public at large, and the 
necessity for avoiding any intercourse with members 
of the unpopular Church. Had Sir Andrew known 
more of the intricacies of woman’s nature he would 
have let the subject pass into oblivion; his constant 
reference to it by degrees awakened a lively interest 
in Olivia’s mind as to what there could be in this 
religion to make people so much afraid of it. 
Religion, as she knew it, only spelt boredom. That 
persons could be found who were insane enough to 
risk life and liberty for a thing so wearisome was 
a matter of wonder to her. A little timidly she put 
a question or two to Aunt Belinda. 

“Qh la! child! What matters it?” was the lady’s 
reply. “Don’t trouble your head about such things. 
You’d be the laughing-stock of every drawing-room 
in town if you mentioned religion, of any kind, I 
assure you. "Tis not modish to think o’ one’s soul, 
or even to own that you have one.” 

“Then why all this pother against Catholics?” 

Mistress Belinda regarded her niece keenly. 
“Have you seen aught more of Timberden?” 

“Nothing! But, if nobody cares about religion, 
why are people put in prison for it?” 

“Because the Catholics want the Stuarts and 
Popery, and the Protestants want to keep King 
George. ’Tis nought but a matter o’ politics, child.” 

“And for that people’s lives are spoilt!” 

“What do you mean, child? Whose lives?” 

“T was thinking of the story of the picture at 
the Towers,” answered Olivia. 

“Your head’s full o’ romance,” returned her Aunt, 
with a little laugh in which the mirthful element 
was strangely lacking. 

Visitors came to Heckworth; but the young men 
were of the bucolic type, with nothing to say that 
suited Mistress Heckworth’s taste, and suffering 
greatly in that lady’s estimation by secret compari- 
son with Edward Norton. The older men were 
hard-drinking country gentlemen with a lamentable 
lack of polish. The country ladies were even less 
endurable than were their spouses. 

Sir Andrew was daily expected home now. Olivia 


took a different walk in the direction across the park 
opposite to the one leading to Timberden. A bridle- 
path led from the high-road to the house, and it 
was Sir Andrew’s custom to come by it. Olivia 
walked up and down the path. 

“Mistress Heckworth? Oh, Mistress Heck- 
worth?” The voice came hoarse with agitation. 
Olivia turned and saw Theodora Norton coming 
swiftly to her. The girl’s face was white with anxiety, 
her whole bearing was an appeal. Olivia’s heart went 
out to her: “What is it? What can I do?” 

“T have been searching for you everywhere.” The 
girl could scarcely stand for agitation. ‘Mistress 
Heckworth, will you give sanctuary—hiding—to a 
man whose only crime is his faith?” 

The trot of a horse sounded; a horseman appeared 
among the trees. Theodora shrank back. 

“Have no fear, ’tis my uncle,” said Olivia. 

“My uncle,” Olivia took Theodora’s hand in both 
her own, “this lady asks a favor; I ask it also. To 
shelter a hunted man who hath done no wrong.” 

All Theodora’s defiant manner was gone. “You 
are Whig and Protestant, Sir, I know,” she said, 
“but you are also a gallant gentleman. We have a 
guest at Timberden—I am Theodora Norton—on 
whose head a price is set, and we have just heard 
that a mob is on its way to sack the house and 
seize him. Our brother is away, and may not be 
back ere night. The fugitive were safe with you.” 

“T am at your service, Madam. ’Tis my duty to 
prevent violence. Where is the gentleman?” 

“Oh, Sir!” In her relief the girl seized his hands 
and kissed them. “He is even now on your land, 
Sir, hiding in the ravine.” 

“How is the gentleman attired, Madam?” 

Theodora understood the question: “In the 
ordinary dress of a plain country gentleman, Sir.” 

“Take Plato round to the stables, child,” said 
Sir Andrew composedly. “I am coming with Mr. 
Stanley, a gentleman who is going to be good enow’ 
to help you set your library in order. He has come 
with me from town for the purpose.” 


HE news that Sir Andrew had returned, bringing 

with him a guest whose horse had fallen lame a 
couple of miles away and had been left with some 
friends, aroused no suspicion in the household; but 
Mistress Belinda, receiving from her niece the true 
version of the affair, regarded that young person 
with an expression a trifle enigmatical. ‘“You had 
better give the guest the orange room, child,” she 
said, a good deal to Olivia’s surprise. 

“Why, Aunt Belinda?” 

“T’ll show you why,” returned that lady; “but 
give orders for its preparation at once.” 

The orange room owed its name to a frieze, carved 
in high relief, that ran round the chamber at the 
height of some five feet from the floor. A fire blazed 
cheerfully on the hearth when Olivia and Mistress 
Belinda came to look at it. 

“This is why I suggested the orange room, Olivia,” 
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said Aunt Belinda, laying her hand on one of the 
oranges and pressing it inwards. There was a click 
and the panel opened like a door, showing a dark 
recess. “A stone stair leads down into the park,” 
said Mistress Belinda, “it will be good for the guest 
to know of it.” > 

The preparations for his reception were scarcely 
completed when Sir Andrew appeared with his guest. 
The very existence of Mr. Sidney was unknown 
outside Timberden. There was, therefore, no danger 
of his being recognized. He disappeared into the 
room allotted to him, and the household took his 
coming as a matter of course. 


SOMEWHAT embarrassed Sir Andrew presented 

himself before his sister. “This is a pretty sort 
of a fixture for a man to have got himself into. ’Tis 
something new for a subject of King George and a 
staunch Protestant to become a harborer of Jesuits, 
and the like. Where’s Olivia?” 

“Do you want her?” 

“Of course I want her. I must go to the Towers, 
and she must go with me. The mob is gathering 
in the village. Papists or no papists, ’twere a 
cowardly trick to leave two girls at the mercy of a 
set of rascals. They won’t dare to attack the place 
if I’m there.” 

“But why Olivia?” 

“She must go with me. Its—er—er—not seemly 
for two young women to be left with—er—only—” 

“A gallant young bachelor like yourself,” laughed 
Mistress Belinda. 

“You appear to find the situation amusing, Be- 
linda,” said Sir Andrew irately; “by my faith I 
can’t see where the drollery comes in.” 

“°Tis the difference there is ’twixt your precept 
and your practice” returned Mistress Belinda. “Get 
your hood and cloak, child,” as Olivia entered, “and 
go with your uncle.” 

It was characteristic of the two sisters, that now 
in a time of emergency the impetuous younger girl 
should be almost helpless with terror, and the elder 
calm and composed. Theodora clung to Olivia. 
“Oh, this is good of you, Mistress Heckworth!” 
she said over and over again. 

“Come out on the terrace, ladies,” said Sir 
Andrew, as a sound like the roar of a torrent made 
itself heard. “We must face these ruffians.” 

Theodora lifted a ghastly face to his. He smiled 
down at her and ceremoniously drew her hand into 
his arm. “Consider me your knight, Mistress 
Theodora. If I can’t break a lance in your defense, 
I may break a few of these rascals’ skulls. ” 

A disorderly throng, waving sticks and pitch- 
forks, appeared at the extremity of the drive leading 
to the Towers gatés. The sight of the group await- 
ing them for a moment checked their advance. They 
stopped, and seemed to be holding a consultation. 
Then there was a shout of “Down with Popes and 
mass-mummery!” and the throng swept forward; 
but suddenly it divided to right and left, as the 


Heckworth chariot and four drove leisurely towards 
the terrace. The mob was awed. Not a man in 
it but lived on Heckworth land and owed the bread 
he ate to the wages he earned in the Heckworth 
employ. A sudden silence fell upon the throng, 
though it continued to advance, gathering round 
the chariot, wherefrom with great stateliness, and in 
all the spendor of hoop, satin, and jewels, stepped 
Mistress Belinda. She might have been in a Court 
drawing-room as she greeted Ursula, who came 
forward to meet her. “I come attended by some- 
thing of a rabble—though such escort be not of my 
choosing,” she said easily, then drew nearer her 
brother, standing beside him with her hand on 
Ursula Norton’s arm. 

“Well, good friends, what do you want?” asked 
Sir Andrew, his eyes scanning the throng. Nobody 
seemed inclined to speak for an instant, then an 
individual known as “Idle Sam” stepped forward. 

“°Tis for the reward, Your Honor.” ; 
“Reward? What reward?” 

“°Tis said, Your Honor, there’s a papish priest 
the Towers.” 

“Well?” 

“There’s a hundred pound for any finding such.” 
“And you want that hundred? Well, send to 


i 


Tatterton for a couple of constables, and let them 
search for the priest.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence. Then a man 
in the foreground said sullenly: “We dunnot want 


to wait for constables and such. We’m going to 
look for oursel.” 

“Oh—h, are you?” Sir Andrew’s brows met 
fiercely. “Not if I know it, Bennet. Do you sup- 
pose a rabble like you is going to ransack a gentle- 
man’s house in his absence? I’m a magistrate. 
There'll be no law-breaking in my presence.” 

“The Nortons are nought but papishers.” 

“Speak with due respect of your betters, fellow! 
If you don’t care to send for the constables, then 
take yourselves off, unless’—as with an after- 
thought—“these ladies will permit half-a-dozen of 
ye to go through the house and satisfy yourselves.” 

“And if we find the priest, Your Honor?” 

“You can lock him up till constables are fetched.” 

There was a murmur of dissatisfaction. 

“What do you mean, you scum?” cried Sir 
Andrew furiously; “do you think I’m a papist, 
or a shelterer of papists?” 

“No, Your Honor,” from a sturdy farmer. “We 
know Your Honor to be King’s man and Protestant.” 

“T’m glad to hear it, Wilson, and sorry to see 
you among this rout. Now, pick out half-a-dozen 
decent fellows, and we’ll see if the ladies will allow 
them to go through the house.” 


DISCUSSION took place among the crowd. At 
length six men presented themselves. 

“T’ll go with you to see you don’t exceed the law,” 

observed Sir Andrew, and, catching an appealing 


look from Theodora, “there’s nought to be afraid 
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of. My sister is as good as a dozen constables.” 

She was. Mistress Belinda singled out first one 
then another of the crowd, enquiring into the health 
of wives and children, the prosperity of calves and 
chickens, and generally making herself agreeable. 
Ursula Norton, exhausted, sat down on the 
balustrade of the terrace. 

“Only once before have I been at Timberden,” 
said Mistress Belinda, turning to the girl. “My 
dear, I am glad we have you for neighbor. We 
must see somewhat of each other in future.” 

“We do not—that is—our neighbors do not care 
to visit with us,” returned Ursula, a little wearily; 
“our creed, you know.” 

“A fig for creeds!” returned Miss Belinda. “ ’Tis 
only in country places among uncivilized rustics 
such nonsense holds good.” 

The search party was a long time absent. The 
cause being insistence on the part of Sir Andrew 
that no corner of the great house should be left 
unvisited. Their disconsolate return was greeted 
with some derision by their fellows. 

“Now,” said Sir Andrew, addressing the crowd, 
“T hope you see your folly. Any idle tale, and you 
fellows are ready to throw down fork and spade 
and put yourselves within reach of the law.” 

There was a murmur from the throng. 

“You deny having put yourself within reach of 
the law? What’s rioting but breaking the law? If 
you’d been in London, you would have seen the 
inside of Newgate Gaol, and most likely have had 
a whipping at the cart’s tail.” There was a reflec- 
tive silence. “Now Wilson,” went on the orator, 
“T’m going to give you two or three guineas, and 
take these fellows to the inn at Forley”—a couple 
of miles in the opposite direction to Tatterton, 
through which little country town Edward Norton 
would have to come—“and let them drink King 
George’s health, and be thankful they are not inside 
one of His Majesty’s gaols. God save the King!” 

The crowd cheered and departed. 

“There'll be a few headaches i’ the morning,” 
laughed Sir Andrew, and the little group turned 
into the house. 


HE Shadows were falling when the sound of Nor- 
ton’s horse’s hoofs were heard; and shortly 
after the Heckworth chariot received Olivia and 
Mistress Belinda, Sir Andrew staying behind to hold 
a little consultation with the young man. 

“°Twere well to take Olivia up to town for a bit, 
eh?” remarked Sir Andrew to his sister that night. 

“Impossible,” was the reply; “the child has only 
just come into her inheritance; and—moreover— 
has duties to fulfil.” 

Sir Andrew paced the room impatiently. “There’ll 
be trouble if she stays here bye-and-bye,” he said. 
“I saw the way young Norton looked at her; and 
Miss all blushes and dimples, by no means dis- 
pleased, I assure you.” 


“La! la! Andrew! Why shouldn’t he look and 


she be pleased? There’s another thing to consider 
also—Olivia might refuse to go.” 

“Refuse to go?” He stared at his sister. 

“The child is her own mistress, now, remember; 
and”—nodding her head sagely—“I’ve little belief 
in shutting the doors of empty stables.” 

“You mean ” 

“That Mistress Theodora Norton hath a fine pair 
of eyes; don’t you think so?” 

Her brother went out, and banged the door. 


HE library at Heckworth was not a particularly 
large room but crammed with a most hetero- 
geneous collection of books. Olivia secretly in great 
awe of her guest, of whose profession Theodora had 
made her aware, introduced that gentleman to this 
abode of learning, and left him do as he liked with 
it. The knowledge of her responsibility for the 
priest’s safety made the girl a little graver than 
heretofore. Her mind was greatly exercised on the 
subject of this belief for which people were ready 
to suffer imprisonment—which in those days often 
meant a lingering death or the horrors of Tyburn. 

She watched this priest and found him but a 
pleasant, courtly gentleman. She studied the 
Nortons, of whom she now began to see a good deal, 
and wondered why they should be subjected to 
insults and exactions. She would have liked to 
question the priest concerning these matters that 
puzzled her, but found it difficult to broach the 
subject. There was a gentle aloofness about Mr. 
Sidney that reminded her a little of Ursula. She 
mentioned this to Theodora one day. 

“My librarian” —they had agreed to use this name 
—“‘never speaks of religion to me,” said Olivia. “I 
thought people like—him—you understand, always 
tried to make converts.” 

“He would answer questions, but—I think it 
would be rather a breach of faith to your uncle if 
he did more.” 

“What about all those dreadful stories one has 
heard about such people?” 

“Lies!” was Theodora’s emphatic reply. 

“Tf I can summon up courage I mean to ask him 
about some things,” said Olivia solemnly. 

“What things?” 

“About worshipping the Virgin and images, and 
being allowed to do whatever wicked things you 
like if you pay for permission beforehand.” 

Theodora laughed with great enjoyment: “Well, 
I can answer some of those questions. We don’t 
worship the Blessed Virgin—not in the way you 
mean—and we don’t worship images; and as to 
paying money in order to be allowed to commit 
sins—well—it is another of the lies told about us.” 

Olivia looked at the speaker with wonderment: 
“T have heard those things over and over again.” 

“Of course you have; but they are not true.” 

“Catholics were put to awful deaths in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. I read that in one of those old. 
books in the library. If you had lived then, 
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Theodora, should you have turned Protestant?” 

Theodora gave a little shudder. “I hope I 
shouldn’t,” she said; “any torment is better than 
denying our Lord. Whatever J might have done, 
however, I’m sure Ursula would have been cut into 
little pieces first!” 

“Somehow,” said Olivia thoughtfully, “Ursula 
always seems to me to be different from everybody 
else. She is always sweet, and—and good, but I 
always feel as though she lived in another world.” 

“She does,” said Theodora softly. “I'll tell you 
a secret, Olivia. Ursula is going to be a nun.” 

Olivia looked at the speaker with a horrified 
countenance. “A nun? And be shut up in a con- 
vent till she dies! Never have any pleasure, or see 
anybody or be married!” 

Theodora laughed: “Oh, Olivia! Why a nun’s 
life is the happiest life in the world! Our aunt is 
abbess of a convent in Flanders and she is a good 
deal merrier than either you or I.” 

“Tf I were a”—lowering her voice—‘Catholic, 
nobody should shut me up in a convent,” announced 
Olivia with decision. 


“Nobody would want to. People don’t become 


religious unless they have vocations.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That our Lord calls them to the religious life.” 

Olivia looked at the speaker in wonderment. To 
the Protestant girl there was a something almost 
indecent in thus speaking of Sacred Persons as live 


Realities. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked Theodora. 

“You talk as if—as if—'tis difficult to put it, 
Theo; but as if—religion—were real!” 

“And so it is; the most real thing in life.” 

“And when you speak of the Virgin Mary, or—” 

“Our dear Lord.” 

“There! That is just what I mean. You speak 
as if They were not just like the characters in 
history, but living Persons, of whom you are fond.” 

“And so—in all reverence—They are.” 

“It’s beyond me! I can imagine—with a good 
deal of trouble—that there is a Heaven, full of the 
people we hear about when we listen to sermons; 
but ’tis by no means a place I thirst to see.” 

Theodora regarded her thoughtfully. 

“T was in the library this morning, and I came 
on a little book of prayers. In it was my mother’s 
name—Olivia Heckworth—the same as mine. She 
was a year younger than I am now, and she died.” 

“Yes, so I have heard, when you were a babe.” 

“Well, if she could die, so can I—or you—or 
anybody at any age. We know that quite well; 
but what then? I’ve never thought of these things 
before, and I’m vastly sorry I’ve begun to think of 
them now.” 

But though Olivia tried to put her questionings 
aside, they returned again and again. She was 
reluctant to ask any questions of the man so quietly 
occupied in arranging the books in the library. 


The rose-hues of dawn were in the eastern sky, 
when Edward Norton, returning on foot from 
Forley, saw coming towards him a figure that 
haunted his sleeping and waking thoughts: “Mistress 
Heckworth! So early, and unattended. Is’t safe?” 

Olivia laughed softly. “Safe enow, good Sir. 
Especially as I have but just now left my own 
domain. I saw you pass and came here to speak 
with you of a matter.” 

Norton bowed, waiting for her next words. 

“T have not slept well of late,” she,said simply, 
“and have got into a habit of sitting at my window 
waiting for the day to break. From that window 
I can see the clump o’ trees that masks the outlet 
from the secret passage you wot of. Three mornings 
have I seen our guest return from some secret 

-mission, and—good Sir—I would not endanger my 
uncle’s favor at Court.” 

“You think he of whom you speak is concerned 
in some plot, Mistress Heckworth?” 

“T have heard that—pardon my boldness, ’tis not 
out of disrespect I thus speak—persons of his— 
profession—are ever mixed up with the ferment of 
political matters. My uncle has been more than a 
father to me. I would not repay his kindness with 
—with being privy to aught that would injure him.” 

“J will tell you the wickedness whereon the— 
the guest of whom you speak—has been occupied 
during the past three nights.” 

The girl looked at him perplexedly. 

“One of our Faith has been living at the point 
of death in a miserable hovel a mile beyond Forley. 
He died at sundown yesterday. These journeys 
made in the night were to take the dying man the 
Sacraments of the Church, that he might go out 
from this world comforted and at peace.” — 


Livia looked at him with a face white to the 
lips, then burst into a passion of crying. 

“Mistress Heckworth! What have I said?” The 
young man stood aghast before her. “Mistress 
Heckworth! Olivia? O pardon my boldness; but 
how have I offended you?” 

The girl struggled to regain composure. 

“Tf in aught I have said———” began Norton. 

“You have said nought but what was kind, Mr. 
Norton, “but I have been troubled—and then to 
hear that I had so misjudged yon good man, seemed 
more than I could bear. "Twas, childish of me to 
weep.” 

“Twas sweet and womanly of you, Mistres 
Heckworth; and,” a trace of bitterness showing i 
the tone, “we of the Old Faith are accustomed tc 
be misjudged.” 

“But, I would not be among the number of those 
who pass false judgments upon you and yours, Mr. 
Norton. *Twere but a poor return for the kindness 

» me at Timberden.” 

Norton was afraid to trust himself to reply. 
Olivia turned towards the door in the park wall 
through which she had come. “ ’Twould save you 
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some half-mile or more to take a cut across the 
park, and be pleasanter than the road, if it so please 
you, Mr. Norton,” she said with dignity, and the 
young man followed her in silence. 

“T would like to hear about that poor man,” said 
Olivia unexpectedly. “Was he afraid to die?” 

“Life had been too hard for him to grieve at 
leaving it,” 

“Why had his life been so hard?” 

“He was but a laboring man, and so could but 
earn enough just to live upon, and—being a Catholic 
—was fined again and again.” 

“Fined? For what?” 


BP pry drew a paper from his pocket. “A friend 
paid this for him but the other day, or—sick as 
he was—he would have been dragged to gaol.” 

Olivia took the paper and read: 

“James Baxter, of Forley, hath been summoned 
before the Justice and Fined for not attending 
Church as follows: — 

To not attending Church. .Two shillings. 
To ye Cost of Warrant... .One shilling. 
To Constable, his Expenses . Two shillings. 


Five shillings.” 


“And he would have gone to gaol?” 

Norton nodded assent. 

“But, I grant you church-going be a thing weari- 
some beyond belief—at any rate so I find it; but 
‘twere better than gaol.” 

“Not to a Catholic, Mistress Heckworth; for it 
were a denial of the Faith.” 

Olivia looked away from him in silence. Sudden- 
ly she wheeled round upon him. “Mr. Norton,” 
she exclaimed passionately, “this religion of yours 
—this Faith for which men are ready to suffer— 
for which you and yours suffer—what is it? I am 
afraid of it! °*Tis a something monstrous, crushing 
all life and joy! Why should I be tormented with 
it? I who have all that makes for happiness?” 

For a moment the passion in her voice silenced 
Norton: “Who has tormented you with talk about 
such matters?” 

“No one. But I see Ursula, serene and steadfast, 
with a light in her eyes that is not of this world’s 
lighting; and yet looking forward to a life that to 
me seems but a living death.” 

“°Tis not all to whom is given her grace.” 

“There again! You speak as if it were something 
desirable?” 

“As it is.” 

“And Theodora, when she speaks of holy folk 
who died ages ago hath that in her voice and bear- 
ing that they might be her next o’ kin!” 

He smiled at the face turned upon him. “Truly 
the Church in Heaven is very near akin to the 
Church on earth,” he said. 

“I am minded to ask my guest to explain these 
matters to me; but—” 


“But what, Mistress Heckworth?” 

The girl’s voice was almost a whisper: “I have a 
mortal fear upon me that I might find that Faith 
too strong for me; and then—” 

He waited in silence. 

“T have read in a little book, that was once my 
mother’s, of a young man who had great possessions, 
and for their sake turned away from One Who 
called him. I—like him—have great possessions, 
what is this thing that has come between me and 
their enjoyment?” 

She did not wait for a reply; but, went swiftly 
through the trees, leaving Norton alone. 


Bo § oa news that makes me wonder somewhat,” 
emarked Aunt Belinda, coming into the room 
where her niece was sitting, “’Tis a letter from 
Mary Chudleigh. “She says: ‘As you in all likeli- 
hood know’—which I by no means did—‘Sir Andrew 
is turning Heckworth House out of windows. The 
old place was in rare decay, ’tis true; but gossip is 
rife and Rumor’s thousand tongues set a-wagging at 
a rare rate as to the why and wherefore of all this. 
The spinsters, in particular, are all agog, wondering 
whether this meaneth the forsaking the freedom of 
bachelorhood for the fetters of wedlock.’ ’Tis odd,” 
said Mistress Belinda thoughtfully, “that Andrew 
said nought of his intention to me.” 

“Perhaps ’tis only that he thinks it well to have 
a Town house of his own,” returned Olivia; “and 
‘twould be a pity to let Heckworth House go to 
ruin.” ; 

“°Tis not particular commodious,” mused Aunt 
Belinda, “though ’tis in the fashionable quarter of 
Leicester Fields.” 

_“You know,” she asked presently, “that our guest 
is leaving us shortly?” 

Olivia made a gesture of assent. 

That meditated departure of Mr. Sidney lay 
heavily on Olivia’s mind. She was beginning to be- 
lieve that she was missing an opportunity of setting 
to rest the perplexities that so strangely crowded 
in upon her mind of late. She had learned from 
Theodora that it was high treason for a Catholic to 
convert a Protestant. Not that Olivia anticipated 
any such conversion of herself; but the fear 
of the priesthood was then—as it actually is now— 
a strong element of Protestant belief. The quiet 
gentleman who worked so assiduously to bring that 
disorderly library at Heckworth into something like 
order, was as little like the traditional wizard, sold 
to Satan, as could well be imagined; but still Olivia 
was afraid of him. 

She felt as though braving the very Powers of 
Darkness themselves, when—after hours of anxious 
thought—she presented herself in the library before 
Mr. Sidney, determined to get an answer to some 
of the questions that were disturbing her peace. 

“What has made you think about these matters?” 
he questioned. 


Somehow, in that serene presence, Olivia forgot 
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all about the dangers of bewitchment. Her embar- 
rassment grew less, finally disappearing altogether. 
She found herself speaking with amazing frank- 
ness of her puzzles and worries. What was even 
more surprising, her questions received answers of 
convincing clearness. 


rk. SIDNEY went back to Timberden next day. 

Olivia, who had carefully avoided meeting 
Norton since that interview under the trees, went 
out in the twilight of the shortening day, hoping to 
find Theodora. She found Theodora awaiting her 
with some impatience. “Ursula wants to see you 
very much,” she said; and Olivia fancied there were 
tears on her face. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Tt will be the—the last time you will ever see 
her, I expect,” was the reply. “Two nuns are going 
back to Flanders at the same time as Mr. Sidney, 
and—and,” the girl burst into tears, “Ursula goes 
with them.” 

Olivia listened aghast. 

““Of course all this has to be done in secret,” went 
on Theodora. “Ned goes with Ursula and stays till 
she takes ship. The other two are staying at the 
village of Marybone—’tis a place some miles out 
o’ London, I believe. ’Twould not do to to attract 
attention by being seen together.” 

There was a silence; then Theodora burst out 
with sudden passion: “’Tis shameful that we 
Catholics have to work in this hole and corner fash- 
ion; afraid to call our very thoughts our own! 
No wonder Ned chafes under it!” 

“Does your brother chafe under it?” asked Olivia. 

Theodora looked at her curiously: “Does he 
chafe under it? Is it likely he does not? Think 
you the head of our house—a house one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom—would still be a bachelor if 
he durst ask the woman he loves to marry him?” 

Even the gathering dusk did not hide the sudden 
pallor of Olivia’s face. It was a full minute before 
she said, in an unsteady voice: “There is a lady 
whom Mr. Norton loves?” 

“Of course there’ is. Ned is nine-and-twenty. 
It is time Timberden had a mistress.” 

“Does the—the lady return his affection?” 

The darkness concealed a sparkle of amusement 
in Theodora’s tear-swollen eyes as’ she answered: 
“That I know not; but Ned is a personable figure 
of a man; and—maybe, she does.” 

“T hope, Mr. Nofton’s suit will prosper.” 

“Will you come now and see Ursula?” asked 
Theodora; and the two went through the growing 
darkness towards Timberden. There was a quiet 
happiness on Ursula’s face as she kissed Olivia. 
“T wanted much to see you,” she said; “I wanted to 
give you a keepsake with my own hands.” 

She took from her neck a ribbon to which was 
attached a large gold medallion. On one side of 
it was the representation of a heart surrounded by 
flames; Olivia looked at it curiously. “I shall love 


it because you have given it to me, Ursula. It is 
a love token?” 

“Yes, a token of the Love of our dear Lord, the 
Love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

Olivia stood awed into silence. 

They went down into the hall presently, and there 
met Norton, a trifle graver than usual. “Would 
you like to say farewell to the guest to whom Heck- 
worth has been so kind?” he asked Olivia. Olivia 
said she would; but was a little disconcerted when 
Norton himself showed her the way to Mr. Sidney. 

“Mistress Heckworth has come to ask your bless- 
ing, and say farewell, Father,” said the young man 
quietly. Olivia was rendered speechless by this 
intimation of her intentions; but before she quite 
knew what she was doing she found herself on her 
knees with Norton beside her, and heard a murmur 
of words over her bewildered head. She rose, scarlet 
with embarrassment, and having a strange sense of 
having committed herself irrevocably to something 
—she knew not what. 

“T shall think often of you, dear child, and pray 
for you,” said the priest; “may God reward you and 


’ yours for all the kindness you have showed me.” 


Olivia made some incoherent reply. With a feel- 
ing of unreality upon her she took leave of Ursula; 
said good-bye to Theodora; and found herself walk- 
ing with Norton towards Heckworth. The girl 
was trying to summon courage to ask a question. 
After a while she said: “Mr. Norton, why did 
you ask the Father to bless me?” 

“°Tis a question difficult to answer in its entirety, 
Mistress Heckworth,” he said, his voice a little un- 
steady; “but for one reason, I would have you 
possess all good things, and a good man’s blessing 
is indeed a good thing.” 

“And your other reason?” 

“T am afraid to tell you that.” 

“Why?” The face uplifted to his was wistful. 

“Tt might cost me your friendship.” 

“That is scarce possible; we shall, I hope, al- 
ways be friends.” There was no reply. Olivia 
went on quietly: “Theodora has told me—I hope 
her confidence will not displease you, Sir, but we 
are like sisters, and I have neither sister nor brother 
—she has told me of—of your desire to give Tim- 
berden a mistress, and of the obstacles.” 


HE young man stared at her in amazement. Oli- 

via went on with increasing composure, though 

her heart was throbbing with sharp pain. “If there 

is anything I can do to help you with the lady— 

or my uncle—Sir Andrew has much influence and 
is in Court favor—or—or——” 

“Mistress Heckworth,” the tone was peremptory, 
“what did my sister tell you concerning my hopes?” 

Olivia felt inclined to cry: “That you loved a 
lady whom you could not ask in marriage.” 

He turned to her suddenly and took her hands 
in his. “You asked me but now for my other reason 
for desiring a blessing for you. Shall I give it?” 
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She made no reply. 

“It was because I wanted that good man’s bless- 
ing on the woman I love. I am poor, and likely 
to be poorer as the years go on, and at this present 
of a different creed; but, despite of that, Olivia, will 
you take me?” 

“And—and—Theodora?” she murmured. 

“Theodora knows my secret, though, woman-like, 
she hath kept it but badly. Kiss me, heart’s treas- 
ure! and say ‘Ned, I love you!’” And Mistress 
Heckworth did as she was bid. 


RTON departed at daybreak next morning; and 
Olivia found Theodora at Timberden. 

“Tt is a great comfort to me, Olivia, that you are 
going to marry Ned.” 

Olivia’s cheeks were scarlet: “He told you?” 

“Of course he did. Ned and I have never had 
any secrets from one another. I shall live with you, 
I hope, Olivia; and be a nice, kind, old aunt, like 
your Aunt Belinda.” 

“T shall be delighted if you will; but, Theo, you 
will very likely be married yourself.” 

Theodora shook her head: “Nothing would induce 
me to marry, even if anyone were to be found want- 
ing to marry me; and I abhor young men. They 
are so vastly conceited.” 

Norton had been absent a week when Sir Andrew 
returned —a modish-looking personage, having 
profited by his stay in fashionable quarters to pay 
numerous visits to his tailor. There was a slightly 
quizzical look in Mistress Belinda’s eyes as she re- 
marked: “London hath turned you into a Court 
gallant, Andrew, meseems. Is all this frippery be- 
cause of Heckworth House?” 

There was embarrassment in his manner; but he 
said carelessly: “One gets rusty down here in the 
country; ’tis as well to keep pace with the times.” 

“You look ten years younger,” said Mistress Be- 
linda maliciously; “lets see. How old are you?” 

“Forty last Michaelmas,” a little snappishly. 

“Ah, yes; Michaelmas, goose-time. Oh Andrew! 
Andrew! Who’s the lady?” 

His face was a study in wrath. “What idle gossip 
have you been listening to, Belinda? What do you 
mean? Cannot a man go to his tailor for a coat 
but it must be a coat for a wedding?” 

A groom at that moment appeared with Sir 
Andrew’s horse. The man was in his best livery. 

“Art going to pay a call o’ ceremony, Andrew, 
seeing that Roger is in all his best?” inquired 
Mistress Belinda. 

Sir Andrew mumbled an indistinct reply. 

“Where are you going, if one may ask?” 

“To call on our neighbors at the Towers.” 

“Qh-h, Timberden, is it?” Then in the tone of 
one making a quotation, “All the place will be up in 
arms if Heckworth’s master is hand and glove with 
papists.” 

“What—er—do you mean, Belinda?” 

“The temper of the nation is against popery, and 


it doesn’t do to go against it,” said Mistress Belinda, 
still quotingly. e 

“The temper of the nation ” began Sir 
Andrew wrathfully—and in came Olivia. The two 
ladies watched his departure. 

Mistress Belinda sat down at her writing-table: 
“I think ’twere as well to write to my house-steward 
down in Devon to keep the place well warmed. I 
may go there sooner than I expect.” 

“Go to Devon?” echoed Olivia. 

“Aye, child.” Aunt Belinda faced her niece: 
“What did young Norton say to you when bringing 
you home last week? ’Tis not pretty of you, Olivia, 
to have secrets o’ such magnitude from your aunt.” 

“{—I——_””_ The girl fell on her knees. 

“You are a goose—like older folk,” reminiscent 
of her brother in his festive garments and scarlet 
face. “Norton told you, doubtless, that you are 
his sun and moon, and other pretty things, didn’t 
he? Well, have you promised to marry him?” 

Something inarticulate came from Olivia. 

“Well, well! °Twill take all your uncle’s influence 
to keep the place in your hands—unless he claims 
it for himself as Protestant next o’ kin in the male 
line; if he doesn’t you’ll be fined—or your husband 
will—till there won’t be much left for any who 
come after you. Let me look at you child.” 

Olivia lifted a blushing face for inspection. 

“Ah, you are very happy, no doubt.” The 
speaker’s eyes were softened by something very like 
tears as she stooped and kissed the girl. “And so 
you are going to marry a papist?” 

“I’m going to marry a good man,” answered the 
girl; “and for his creed——!” 

“Well? As for his creed?” 

“Twill not take much to make it mine. ‘Tis 
not what it is said to be by those that hate it; but 
—what will Uncle Andrew say to all this?” 

“He won’t o’ermuch,” returned her aunt. 

Sir Andrew had ridden to Timberden in a dis- 
turbed state of mind, due to his sister’s embarrass- 
ing clear-sightedness. He was shown into one of 
the great bare rooms. Theodora appeared. She 
looked what she felt—intensely miserable. 

“Why!” Sir Andrew went up to her: “Mistress 
Theodora, what has happened?” 

Theodora could never explain, even to herself, 
what did happen; but the story of her woes was 
told in the shelter of a pair of strong arms that 
held her fast, inspiring her with a sense of security 
infinitely consoling. 

“There’s Uncle Andrew coming at last,” cried 
Olivia; ““‘and—there’s a lady riding with him!” 

“Ah,” said Mistress Belinda. “Fortune is pro- 
digal with you. She’s not only found you a husband, 
but is giving you a sister and an aunt!” 


HERE were two extremely quiet weddings that 

spring in the little Sardinian Chapel that is now 

only a memory. Staunch Protestant as he was, and 

remained until the end of his life, Sir Andrew found 
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that unless he consented to a wedding according to 
ehis bride’s Faith there would be no wedding at all; 
so Theodora had her way. She made a charming 
mistress of the house in that fashionable quarter, 
Leicester Fields; and Sir Andrew’s wealth and court 
favor made people ready to forget her religion. 
For Olivia and Ned things were less easy. Fines 
and exactions lay heavily upon them. The fact of 
the great Heckworth estates having fallen into 
Catholic hands caused a growing feeling of hostility 
towards them among the county gentry. The feel- 
ing intensified when it became known that Olivia 
had made her husband’s Faith her own. She was 


received into the Church just before her marriage. 

Edward Norton and his wife finally settled in 
Italy, where they remained, leaving Timberden 
Towers in the hands of a steward. The fine old 
place was burnt down by a mob in the riots of 1780 
that followed Sir George Savile’s bringing in the 
Catholic Bill. News of the gutting of Savile House, 
that stood next to the former residence of the Prince 
of Wales in Leicester Fields, was brought a couple 
of days later to Tatterton, whence a disorderly 
throng proceeded to serve Timberden in like manner. 
A farmhouse, built out of the ruins, now stands 
where the great square mansion once stood. 





“Ghe Seven Dolors of Mary 


By Sister M. EMMANUEL, O. S. B. 


Behold the youthful Mother, 
The Virgin undefiled, 

In all her radiant beauty 
Rejoicing in her Child. 

When lo! the sword of sorrow 
Is poised above her head 

And by the words of Simeon 
Her soul is pierced with dread. 


O gentle, holy Joseph, 

What causes thee such fear? 
And in the night’s still silence, 
What words are these I hear? 
“Arise and take the Mother 
And with the Infant fly, 

For Herod seeks to slay Him; 
Depart! or He must die.” 


The sun is quenched in heaven 
And life in,Mary’s heart, 

Her Child, her Son, has vanished; 
She saw Him not Gepart! 

An hour ago she held Him 

And now He is as dead, 

Oh! can she have displeased Him, 
Else why should He have fied? 


What means this din, this clamor? 
These shouts that rend the air? 
What means this grim procession? 
What Man is tortured there? 

O Jesus! my Beloved! 

Is this, is this my Son? 

O tyrant, slay me with Him, 

O death, thou hast begun! 


O men, behold the Mother 
She standeth by the side 

Of Him her soul desireth, 
Her Jesus Crucified. 

She suffers all His torments 
She shares His every sigh 
Her eyes drink in His anguish 
And now she sees Him die. 


The nails are now unfastened, 
They place Him in her arms, 
O never had her Jesus 

For her such piercing charms. 
She studies every feature 

She marks His every Wound, 
She knows how truly always 
Her soul to His attuned. 


The hour of separation 
Has come to her at last, 
She must yield up her treasure, 
Her time with Him is past. 
And so they take Him from her 
And lay Him in the tomb 
And on the soul of Mary 
Descends its deepest gloom. 

cf] 
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CouNTERFEITS IN RELIGION 


(1) In “America” for March 13, 1926, there appeared 
an article on the Stockholm World Conference which 
says: “The only mingling of the East in the religious 
services of the West occured on the last day in the 
cathedral of Upsala, when the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria read the Nicene Creed in Greek during the 
Swedish high mass.” Do the Lutherans have mass? 
(2) Was the Coptic Patriarch a Catholic?—H. B. G., 
Cuicaco, Ixt. 


(1) Swedish Lutherans call their “service” by the 
name “mass,” but they do not celebrate it in reality. 
It resembles the Catholic Mass about as much as a 
counterfeit one dollar bill resembles a real one. From 
the beginning to the Gospel their service is very similar 
to our Mass. After the creed there is a sermon on the 
Scripture lesson of the day. This is the most impor- 
tant feature. The Lord’s Supper is given only a few 
times a year. The deception your friend suffered in 
thinking the Lutheran service was a real Mass is ex- 
plicable by reason of the fact that even those followers 
of Luther (who termed the Mass “a work of satan”) 
are feeling the vital necessity of sacrifice in religion. 
There can be no real religion without sacrifice. Like 
Ritualistic Anglicans, these Lutherans imitate the 
Catholic Mass with all its pomp and ceremony, but 
their service remains a service—not the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. (2) The Coptic Patriarch at the Conference was a 
schismatic, not a Roman Catholic. 


PuysiIcat, CULTURE 


I would like your advice concerning Bernarr McFad- 
den’s “Encyclopedia of Physical Culture.” I believe 
that Physical Culture is a good thing —J. C. Puta. Pa. 


So do I. A strong, healthy body is a good compan- 
ion for the soul. The old Romans strove for a mens 
sana in corpore sano—a healthy mind in a healthy body. 
Christianity does not condemn such an idea. In fact 
the Scripture says; “there are no riches above the riches 
of the health of the body.” The average person will 
serve God better when he is well. But I do not think 
it necessary to spend your hard-earned money to pur- 
chase an Encyclopedia of Physical Culture. Mr. Mc 
Fadden makes almost a religious cult of physical per- 
fection. He would invert the divine order. Christianity 
glorifies the soul, not the body. At least in this world. 
In the next the body will share in the glory of the 
soul. The body dies, the soul lives forever. In fact, 
if we listen to St. Paul it would seem as though he dis- 
couraged such things as artificial means to preserve 
bodily health. "Bodily exercise is profitable to lite” 
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he says. He believed that everyone should be engaged 
in some useful occupation: “if any man will not work, 
neither let him eat.” That would be exercise enough. 
Of course, times have changed. They lived an outdoor 
life in those days, and when they finished in the vine- 
yards and fields they had an appetite which was the 
result of hardwork. And a whole day of hard work 
was the best preparation for a restful sleep. Now-a- 
days so many live what is called a sedentary life. 
They do not get enough exercise. Let such take arti- 
ficial means to restore lost vigor to muscles grown 
flabby from disuse. But it is not necessary to buy a 
library of books to find out how to exercise. Use that 
legacy given to us by Nature, and which we share in 
common with animals, the faculty to suit means to ends. 
In humans it is called common sense. Use it. If you 
are sick see a physician and follow his advise. 








SECRET MARRIAGES 


Can a person marry secretly in the Catholic Church? 
If so, how about the witnesses?—J. F., Mass. 


I presume you refer to an ordinary marriage. The 
Church prescribes that the parties shall be married by 
a duly authorized priest before two witnesses. These 
witnesses are required for validity. But it is not 
necessary to be seen in a church crowded with curious 
individuals. That much secrecy is allowed, if requested. 


ExtrRA PENANCE 


If one has greatly sinned against God and wishes to 
do more penance than the priest imposes in confession, 
can he do so by charity?—N. N., L. I 


Most certainly. The penance imposed by the con- 
fessor is not meant to cance! to the last farthing the 
debt of temporal punishment contracted by the com- 
mission:of sin. Now-a-days sacramental penances are 
usually very mild indeed, especially when compared 
with the penances imposed in the early ages of the 
Church. The works of charity, both to God and man, 
are very potent in atoning for sin. Christ considers as 
done to Himself whatever we do for our neighbor in a 
spirit of faith; “whatsoever you have done to one of 
these my least brethren you have done unto Me.” St. 
Peter tells us that “charity covers a multitude of sins.” 
An ardent love of God for His own sake is the very 
summit of virtue and can in one moment atone for a 
life-time of sin. Our Lord sent Magdalen away absolved 
from all her sins “because she hath loved much.” Your 
works of charity would merit even more if they were 
imposed by the confessor by way of sacramental satis- 
faction. Make known your state of mind to your 
confessor. 
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SPIRITUAL, MATTERS 


(1) How ‘are the offerings of the Most Precious 
Blood made? (2) Please explain the difference between 
the usual plenary indulgence and the Jubilee Indulgence 
of this year as far as erasing sins from the soul is 
concerned. (3) Why do so many Catholics who have 
been confirmed drop the initial of the Saint whom they 
took as patron, while others retain it?—J. C., New 
ORLEANS, La. 


(1) “Eternal Father, I offer Thee the Precious Blood 
of Jesus in satisfaction for my sins and for the wants 
of the Church.” (100 day’s indulgence.) (2) The 
Jubilee Indulgence differs from the usual plenary in- 
dulgences only in the manner in which it is announced, 
and the extraordinary faculties which are given to con- 
fessors for the absolution of sins and censures during 
the Holy Year. The effect of both is the same, pro- 
vided, of course, that the effect is gained. (3) There 
seems to be no particular reason why Catholics should 
use the initial of the saint’s name which they took in 
confirmation. It seems to be customary to drop it. It 
is the common thing for Catholics to use a middle initial 
in their signature, which initial stands for the middle 
name received in the sacrament of baptizm. As a rule 
two names are received in baptizm. 


DIFFERENT KINps oF CATHOLICS 


(1) Please explain the difference between Ukranian 
Catholics and Roman Catholics. Are the former under 
the jurisdiction of the Pope? (2) May a Catholic man 
who was married to a non-Catholic by a justice of the 
peace approach the Sacrament of Penance and the 
Eucharist, or is it necessary to be married by a Catho- 
lic priest before doing so?—J. L., MAss. 


(1) Ukranians are, as a race, Catholics in the true 
sense, and therefore united with the Roman Pontiff in 
faith and obedience. They differ from the Catholics 
of Western Europe and the United States in as much 
as they follow the Slavonic Rite in their liturgy. For 
instance, they celebrate Christmas on Januuary 7th. (See 
April Sicn Post, p. 369). (2) The man must go to 
confession because he has violated a most grave law 
of the Church. The confessor will advise him con- 
cerning his attempted marriage and the reception of the 
Eucharist. 


CatTHoLIc APOLOGETICS 


Will you kindly give me a list of books treating of 
religion, written by both clerics and laymen even non- 
Catholics—M. P., New York Crrty. 


To the list given on page 24 of the August, 1926 
issue of THe Sicn, I add the following: Faith of Our 
Fathers by Card. Gibbons; Our Christian Heritage by 
same author; God and Myself by Rev. Martin Scott, S. 
J.; Fundamentals of Catholic Belief by Rev. Fr. Sulli- 
van; History of the Church by Rev. Ruben Parsons; 
and, best of all for satisfactory accounts of different 
questions, The Catholic Encyclopedia. Catholic lay- 
writers on religion are headed by G. K. Chesterton in 
such a book as The Everlasting Man, and Hilaire 
Belloc in Europe and the Faith and Answer to Outline 
of History of H. G. Wells. We do not recommend 
books on religion by non-Catholic writers. 


PASSIONIST RELIGIOUS 


Will yeu kindly advise me where the Passionist 
Sisters are located, and whether or not they do mission 
work?—M. D., Mass. 


I am not aware that any Passionist female religious 
do mission work, in the sense of caring for pagans and 
infidels. There are two congregations of female Pas- 
sionist Religious, one strictly cloistered, the other en- 
gaged in teaching and caring for poor children. The 
cloistered community is located at 2715 Church Avenue, 
Carrick, Pa. The only house, in the United States, 
of the teaching community is at Assumption R. C. 
School, Dexter Street, Providence, R. I. Write to the 
Reverend Mother Superiors and they will be pleased to 
give you detailed information. 


Society UNIFORMS 


Is the uniform worn by the Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus the same as that worn by the Knights Tem- 
a Are not the latter Masons?—A. M., NEw York 

ITY. 

As far as I can learn the uniform of the Color Guard 
of the Fourth Degree K. of C., resembles in several 
points the uniform worn by some of the members of 
the Templars. The distinctive dress of the Fourth 
Degree K. of C., who are not of the Color Guard, is a 
full-dress suit with stole hanging from the shoulder 
and clasped at the side. The Knights Templars were 
originally a great and powerful Catholic Order. But 
because of great abuses. they were brought to trial 
and condemned by the Church. They are now affiliated 
with the Masonic Order. 


FREEDOM TO MARRY 


Can a Catholic man who was married seventeen 
years ago by a priest and who has not lived with his 
wife for ten years, marry another woman in the Catho- 
lic Church?—M. J. 


Yes, provided his first wife is dead. 


Dartty CoMMUNICANTS 


Is a person who goes to Holy Communion daily 
obliged to mention it in his weekly confession? 

No. But it is a good thing for the confessor to know 
in order the better to direct the penitent. 


Tue Latin LANGUAGE 


(1) Could the Cardinals who visited this country. for 
the Eucharistic Congress converse with one another in 
Latin as we do in English? (2) Is not Latin a dead 
language, and all the Church ritual a sort of standard- 
ized Latin, consisting of epigrams, parables, and stock 
phrases? (3) Could one who spoke Latin translate the 
menu of a restaurant in Latin?—A. P. M., NEw York 
City. 

(1) Yes. Also the bishops and priests. (2) Latin is 
a dead language in this sense; that it is no longer the 
common tongue of any people. It does not change, a 
phenomenon peculiar to living languages. Therefore it 
is an immense advantage to the Church that her dogmas 
and official teaching is phrased in Latin. The mean- 
ing of the words does not change with the years. A 
Catholic of the twentieth century understands as clearly 
as one of the fourth the meaning of consubstentialis— 
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referring to Jesus Christ. He is consubstantialis Patri, 
that is, consubstantial to the Father; of one substance, 
nature, and essence; omniscient, infinitely holy, etc. In 
other words, this expression means that Jesus Christ is 
God. You can see, then the great advantage of using 
a dead language, in the sense that its meaning is static. 
to clothe the doctrines of an infallible Church which 
are eternally true. Consider the great changes which 
have taken place in the English language from the days 
of Chaucer to Shakespeare, and from Shakespeare to 
our own day. It is still changing—for the worse. We 
could not read Chaucer without the aid of a glossary. 
In Catholic seminaries where young men are trained for 
the priesthood lectures and recitations are given in 
Latin. Only recently I heard of the remarkable ability 
of Archbishop Lepecier, who taught for many years in 
one of the Roman seminaries. He described a trip to 
Coney Island in glowing Latin phrases. In Church 
Councils the discussions are carried on and the docu- 
ments drawn up in Latin. Nearly all the text-books 
used in our seminaries are in Latin. And since new 
ones are being constantly written you can see that the 
Latin language does not consist of “epigrams parables, 
etc.” Of course, the public liturgy of the Church is 
fixed, just as the terminology of the Our Father is 
fixed and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. (3) Yes, 
though I fancy Cicero himself would find it difficult to 
Latinize “corn on the cob” or “hot dogs.” 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


I read in a New York magazine that Pope Benedict 
was ready to make a great protest to the world if a 
single atrocity ascribed to the Germans while in Bel- 
gium could be proved. Not one case of the cutting off 
of children’s hands or the violation of Belgian nuns was 
verified. I would like to know whether or not I am 
justified in making this known. It would give justice to 
the German soldiers —G. S., Puta. Pa. 


It would be better not to mention the matter at 
all. No need to open old sores. But if the charge were 
made that the German soldiers were guilty of such 
things you would be within your rights to deny them. 
While it seems pretty certain that some actions of the 
German army in Belgium were worthy of censure (what 
invading army does not commit them?) the charge of 
barbarous atrocities, such as you mentioned, appear to 
be unverified. When Cardinal Mercier visited this 
United States he was asked in private conversation by 
a priest, “Your Eminence, what about the atrocity re- 
ports of which we heard so much during the war?” 
His Eminence answered without the least hesitation in 
two words, “Largely propaganda.” (Ave Maria, Feb. 
6, 1926). 


Prrests—PoPrpEes—RELIGIOUS 


(1) Hou often is it compulsory for a priest to say 
Mass during the year? (2) Do any Religious Orders 
take perpetual vows? If not, do the members take 
vows from year to year, or for several years at a time? 
(3) I have read that at least in three instances the Pope 
has been other than an Italian. Who were these popes 
and when did they reign? (4) Must the pope be a des- 
cendent of St. Peter? (5) Is there any authority for 
the story that St. Joseph was at one time married and 
had several children?—N. B. D., Cutcaco, It. 


(1) Priests are obliged to say mass frequently during 


the year. The bishop and religious superior should see 
that those subject to them celebrate mass on Sundays 
and Holydays of obligation. There are other obligations 
to say mass arising from the office of pastor, acceptance 
of a stipend, or from holding a chaplaincy. It would 
be an error to suppose that every priest by virtue of his 
ordination must say Mass every day, though such is the 
general custom. (2) Perhaps the majority of religious 
persons take perpetual vows. Those who take tempor- 
ary vows assume them for different periods, according 
to their constitutions; some yearly, others triennially, 
etc., to be renewed at the expiration of the allotted time. 
(3) Not three, but about fifty-one popes have been 
other than Italian. There were 15 French popes, 9 
Greek, 7 German, 5 Asiatics, 3 Africans, 3 Spaniards, 
3 Dalmatians, 1 Thracian, 1 Dutchman, 1 Portugese, 
1 Cretan, 1 Englishman (Adrian IV, 1154), and 1 
Jew. (4) The pope must:-be a legitimate successor of 
St. Peter as chief pastor. In this sense alone is he a 
descendent. (5) St. Jerome styled the story of St. 
Joseph’s marriage a dream. The tale arose from 
apocryphal sources and gained a deal of popularity, but 
it was never supported by authority. 


CaTHoLics IN NortH CAROLINA 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I certainly did enjoy the privilege of attending the 
services conducted by the Rev. Stephen Sweeney, C. P., 
in the Chapel Car at Greenville and Williamston, N. C. 

I am a convert to the Catholic Faith, and, I might 
add truthfully, that I never was converted by any mis- 
sionary or evangelistic movement on the part of the 
Church. When I decided to connect myself with some 
church, I secured literature put out by the several 
Protestant Churches (with wtom I was already pretty 
familiar, having attended them practically all my life) 
studied their teachings an.i compared them. I f iled to 
find what I sought in them. My good mother was a 
Catholic, but as we had no opportunity to attend church 
and her husband was a Protestant, she was unable to 
bring us up as Catholics. Environment and lack of 
other Catholic associates, no church to which to go and 
no priest to hold services near enough to us for us to 
attend, made it very hard for her to teach us what, to 
our associates and friends, was a sort of foreign faith. 
Through her, though, I had a deep respect for the 
Church, and although I had read all sorts of scurrilous 
and libelous literature purported to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, I, nevertheless, decided to investigate 
at first hand what her real teaching were. 

Shortly before the death of my beloved mother, a 
priest was sent to Greenville to hold services once a 
month and I wrote this priest and ask him for some 
Catholic literature. I got it, read it and found that to 
my mind the Catholic Faith was the most beautiful, 
real and comforting of them all. At the age of thirty- 
four, after having been married to a Protestant wife 
for twelve years, I asked for instructions, which I got 
once a month and after about five instructions I was 
admitted to the Church. 

This may seem unnecessary to relate, but I am doing 
it to try and let you see just what a poor chance a per- 
son living in eastern North Carolina has ever to know 
anything about the Catholic Church. The chapel car is 
a wonderful help, and since its advent into our midst, 
I have heard many people say, “Well, I have an entirely 
different opinion of the Catholic Church from what I 
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liad always heard it was,” and in each case the impres- 
sion was favorable. 

You could hardly imagine the things that are told 
about us and our mode of worship and religious prac- 
tices. The average person, even the better educated 
ones, really believes that we worship the Pope, put the 
Blessed Virgin Mary even before Jesus Himself, pay to 
have our sins forgiven by the priests, hate all other 
sects, try to control politics, want to overthrow our 
democratic Government and put up a Hierarchy in its 
place, worship idols, and do everything else that could 
be placed in the category of real hellishness. They 
have been taught that our nuns are concubines for the 
priesthood, that our priests are not celibates but liber- 


tines, preying on any feminine members of their parish, 


married or single, whom they desire, oppressing the poor 
by forcing them to pay enormous fees to release them 
and their dead from sin, and all other sorts of hideous 
and diabolical things too numerous to mention. 

Now you say, why is this? I answer you, Sir, that 
it is simply because the people know nothing of the 
teaching of the Catholic Church and have never had the 
opportunity to find out from reliable sources what her 
teachings are. Bigotry, intolerance and ignorance are 
here because, apparently, little or no effort has been 
made to dispel it. What we need it this part of the 
country is a revival, a rousing CATHOLIC REVIVAL, put 
over in a way that will attract people and let them 
really learn that we are not the pagans and miscreants 
we are represented to be, but God-loving, God-fearing 
and God-worshiping people, good citizens, patriots and 
human beings. 

It seems to me that our brethren in the North who 
are able to associate with Catholics, who have ample 
funds to propagate the Faith, and who have no idea of 
conditions that really exist in our midst, might do 
well to look into this field, which, if properly tilled, 
would give a rich harvest in converts to that one 
Church instituted by Christ Himself. 

I do not believe there is any place in the civilized 
world where less is know of Catholicism than right here 
in North Carolina. 

Those who might be Catholics have such poor oppor- 
tunity to know the real tenets of our Church on account 
of the lack of missionaries in our midst, do the natural 
thing, viz., go to those churches which are perpetually 
after them, offering them houses of worship, preachers 
and teachers. I humbly pray that it may please God 
to let me live long enough to see Catholicism preached 
and taught in every corner of the entire South. Please 
do all you can for us. May one chapel car soon grow 
to be a train of many cars.—N. L., Orrentat, N. C. 


Eprrors’ Note: The above letter is a splendid follow- 
up to Father Stephen Sweeney on THE SouTH in our 
August issue. We are grateful to the large number who 
has agreed to remail their magazines to non-Catholics 
in North Carolina. One gentlemen sent us $50.00 to 
send copies of THe S1cn to non-Catholics, 


St. Jup—E THADDEUS 


Who was St. Jude? Pl-ase print the prayer to be 
said to him —R. B. B., Boston, Mass. 


There were two Apostles named Judas: Judas Iscariot 
whe betrayed our Lord, and St. Judas who is called, 
in English, St. Jude and, in Latin, St. Thaddeus. 

St. Jude was the son of Cleophas (the brother of St. 


Joseph) and of Mary, a cousin of Our Lady. His 
brothers were St. James the Less and St. Simeon of 
Jerusalem. At the call of grace he became an Apostle. 

He seems to have hoped that our Lord would esta- 
blish an earthly kingdom. At the Last Supper he 
asked: “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself 
to us and not to the world?” Jesus explained: “If 
anyone love Me, he will keep My word and My Father 
will love him, and We will come to him and make Our 
abode with him.” (St. John: 14/22-23). 

Tradition tells us that after Pentecost St. Jude joined 
St. Simon in Arabia. Bardach, the king’s general, was 
then at war with India. He prayed his gods to tell the 
results of the war. They confessed inability to proph- 
esy while Simon and Jude were in the kingdom. 
Apostles were then brought before the king. The 
heathen priests predicted a long war, whereas the 
Apostles said that on the morrow the enemy would 
plead for peace. Then both priests and Apostles were 
insprisoned. On the fulfilling of the Apostles’ pred.c- 
t*o.., they were released from prison and were offeresi 
rich gifts which they refused: “We came not to enii-h 
ourselves but to bestow on you and your people an 
eternal treasure.” 

The Apostles, now unmolested, preached the Gospel 
throughout Arabia. So many were their converts, the 
heathen priests succeeded in arousing hatred against Sts. 
Simon and Jude, who were arrested in the town of 
Suanyr. Dragged into a pagan temple, they were 
commanded to renounce Christ and offer incense to 
the gods. On their refusal, the saints were martyred. 
St. Simon was sawed lengthwise and St. Jude was be- 
headed. Their remains are preserved and venerated to 
this day in Rome. St. Jude is the author of one of the 
Scriptural books. 


PRAYER TO St. JUDE 
(To be said for cases despaired of) 


St. Jude, glorious Apostle, faithful servant and friend 
of Jesus, the name of the traitor has-caused- you to be 
forgotten by many, but the Church honors and in- 
vokes you as the patron of things despaired of. Pray 
for me that finally I may receive the consolations and 
succor of Heaven in all my necessities, tribulations and 
sufferings, particularly (here make your request), and 
a I may bless God with the elect throughout eternity. 

men. 

St. Jude, Apostle, martyr and relative of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of Mary and of Joseph, intercede for us. 

Copies of this prayer may be had from Tue SIcNn. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Please publish my erateful thanks to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus for a far received through His mercy. 
—A. M. M. Jersey Criv. 


Enclosed find $1.00 as a thanksgiving offering to St. 
Jude. The whole family said the prayers. They were 
answered so quickly that is seemed like a miracle—M. 
C. Winpsor, CANADA. 

I am very grateful to dear ‘ittle Therese of the Child 
Jesus for a favor granted to me the day after I asked 
her to obtain it for me.—E. T., Scranton, Pa. 

I am ever so grateful to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
His Most Holy Wounds, and the Mother of Sorrows, 
and St. Anthony, for improvement in my health.—L. B. 


G. ALEXANDRIA, La. 
a 








Gethsemane: 


ERUSALEM stood high, 
as became the city of 
God, upon a crest of the chain of hills 
that traverses Palestine from north 
to south, descending on the west to the 
plains that border the Mediterranean, and more 
precipitately on the east to the nearer and lower 
level of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Within 
and without the walls were hills, separated from 
each other by valleys and ravines, formed by the 
torrential rains of an earlier period, and much 
deeper in our Lord’s time before the debris of ruins 
and the dust of ages had tended to level them. 
The outer girdle, almost surrounding the city as a 
natural rampart, had on its eastern side the hill 
called, from its olive 
groves, Mount Olivet: 
“the hill that is over 
against Jerusalem” (3 
Kings: 11/7); that is 
“on the east side of the 
city” (Acts: 1/12). It is 
“beyond the torrent 
Kedron” (2 Kings: 
15/23, 30); “a sabbath 
day’s journey from the 
city” (Acts: 1/12). It is 
‘ not so much a hill, as a 
range of hills divided 
by low depressions; the 
highest of its summits 
is about 2,660 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

At the foot of this hill, 
beside the road to Beth- 
any and not far from 
the bridge that spanned 
the valley and the dark 
stream of Kedron, was 
a garden called Gethse- 
mane, i.e., “the olive- 
press.” The gardens of 
Palestine had not the 
formal planting and 
culture we associate 


with the name of gar- 
den; they were simply 
large spaces, enclosed by 
a wall of limestone or a 
thicket-hedge, where fruit-pearing trees grew in 
clusters. 








“Ghe Second Chapter in the 
Highway of “he Gross 


By Pract WarREING, C. P. 





Jesus In PRAYER AND AGONY 
“And being in an agony, He prayed the longer. 
And His sweat become as drops of blood, 
trickling down upon the ground.” 


That Gethsemane was of a consi- 
derable extent is evident from 
its having an olive-mill of its own, from 
the expressions of the evangelist, and from 
St. Jerome’s use of the Latin word “villa,” 
signifying usually a country residence. Of the olive 
grove which occupied the greater part of this garden 
there yet remain eight trees long fallen into decay, 
but even now every year they put forth leaves and 
branches. It is just possible that these witnessed 
the last visit of Jesus to Gethsemane. At its 
furthest northern extremity is a grotto, about fifty- 
six feet long, thirty feet wide, and twelve feet high. 
The garden certainly belonged to some friend of 
our Lord, probably to one of His kindred, for the 
sepulchre of Our Lady’s 
parents was close to the 
grotto, and afterward’she 
herself was laid to rest 
in a tomb close by. In 
fact we may believe that 
here was her birthplace 
and childhood’s home. 
In His visits to Jeru- 
salem our Lord was 
accustomed to resort to 
this place for solitude 
and prayer; sometimes 
He took the evening 
meal, or passed the 
night in the shelter of 
the grotto when it was 
not convenient to go to 
His friends at Bethany. 
Consequently, Judas 
knew the garden, every 
path and corner of it. 
To this garden, late at 
night, on the Pasch, two 
groups made their way. 
It was about half-past 
ten or eleven when our 
Lord and His apostles 
reached it; they doubt- 
less entered at once. 
Eight were told to rest 
near the entrance, while 
the three who had seen 
Him glorified on Thabor 


were asked to go with Him into the recesses of 
the garden where they should perceive fear, 
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Tue Traltor’s Kiss 


“And he that betrayed Him, gave them a sign, 
saying: Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is He, 


hold Him fast. And forthwith coming to 
Jesus, he said: Hail, Rabbi. And he kissed 
Him.” 


weakness, and a great weight of sorrow overwhelm 
Him. He went alone far into the grotto, to begin, 
moreover, the long agony and the prayer to His 
Father. He had asked the chosen three to watch and 
pray with Him; but as they crouched with mantle 
drawn over head, under shelter of trees and rock 
they gradually yielded to sleep. When He wakened 
them, their astonished eyes beheld Him as they 
had never seen Him before in the years of their 
close companionship. He is as one just rescued 
from the death of drowning, weak and trembling; 
for “all the waves have gone over Him,” His gar- 
ments are wet with the dews of night, and stained 
with the dust of the grotto; on His pallid face are 
drops of blood, His hair and beard matted, His 
eyes full of tears, His voice sweet with tenderness 
and entreaty. He leaves them and again they sleep 
“for their eyes were heavy.” Again He comes to 
them; and now calmness surmounts suffering, yet 


strange words fall upon their awakening senses: 
“Sleep ye now and take your rest. Behold the hour 
is at hand.” 

He was yet speaking when the second group 
reached the garden, and lights were seen glimmer- 
ing at the gate. Their leader, “one of the twelve,” 
knew the place right well. Judas of Kerioth (a 
little town south of Hebron) was the only apostle 
Judea had given to our Lord. With all his country- 
men, he had expected a Messias who would reign 
in power and splendor at Jerusalem over a world- 
wide empire. With the other apostles he had been 
looking forward to a high place in this earthly 
Kingdom—perhaps to a control of vast revenues 
with golden opportunities for himself and his 
friends. In his shrewd mind these visions however 
had soon grown dim, and then died away. The 
severe warning given to him in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum, the marked disapprobation of St. 
John at his grumbling about the ointment poured 
over our Lord’s feet by Magdalen had reached his 
mean heart only to harden it. On Wednesday, or 
perhaps on Tuesday night, he had slipped away 
from his companions, and gone to the private resi- 
dence of the high-priest Caiphas, (a villa situated 
outside the walls overlooking the city from the 
south) and there made his infamous proposal of 
betrayal. He would deliver Jesus of Nazareth, with 
certainty and secrecy at once into their power—but 
for a consideration. Doubtless there was keen bar- 
gaining in this base barter, but they would give him 
only thirty silver shekels, “the market price of a 
slave,” and with this price Judas was fain to be 
content. The time was fixed, Thursday evening, 
and the escort duly promised. 


cH the leader; what of the company he led? 
It was numerous, for it is called “a multitude,” 
and it was carefully organized to insure success. 
There were no Roman soldiers, for the case had not 
yet been brought before the Procurator. The inspired 
narrative speaks of swords and clubs, lanterns and 
torches. There were: ‘first some of the Temple 
guards, a quasi-military force under the control of 
the priests, and charged with the defence of the 
approaches and precincts of the sacred fane; these 
were armed with a short curving single-edged 
sword; with them were some of the servants of the 
Sanhedrim,—a force something similar to police— 
who performed the orders of the Council, and they 
were armed with clubs or staves. There were other 
servants, too, bearing lanterns and torches; and 
lastly a few priests and doctors of the law with 
their friends. The band was probably augmented 
by the populace attracted by curiosity. Near the 
entrance of the garden Judas repeated his instruc- 
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tions. They were to search every corner of the 
garden; seize the prisoner and bind him at once, 
lest by some magical art he might disappear; the 
guards would overawe any sign of resistance; if in 
the dimness of light or confusion there should be 
any doubt as to the one they were to arrest, he 
himself would go forward 27d kiss him. 


HEY enter; no need of search, no need of torch! 

He is there, in a clearing of the garden coming 
to meet them. Three of the apostles, are close to 
Him—the other eight are approaching. The dark 
green shade of the olive trees encircles them. He 
stands in their midst under the moonbeams, His 
feet bare, His mantle thrown back from his 
shoulders, His white woollen tunic touched with 
light as with silver, sorrowful, pitiful, yet majestic 
in surrender. The crowd falter and _ hesitate. 
Judas, struck with amazement, in his bewilderment 
goes forward, and, scarce knowing what he does, 
takes the two hands of his Master in his own, bends 
forward and kisses Him. Jesus asks him why he 
has come; then, holding him slightly away and 
looking into his face, “Judas, dost thou betray the 
Son of Man with a kiss?” His voice is very gentle 
as He asks the crowd whom they seek, yet it drives 
them back, and throws them to the ground, and 
He Who had seen Satan fall from heaven like lightn- 
ing, now sees His assailants prone before Him. 
“Again He asked them: whom seek ye? And they 
said: Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus answered: I have 
told you that I am He. If therefore you seek Me, 
let these go their way: that the word might be ful- 
filled which He said: Of them whom thou has given 
Me I have not lost anyone.” 

But, taking courage, some of the apostles 
ask if they may not now defend Him and 
themselves. A sword gleams in the hand of 
Simon Peter, another in the hand of Simon. 
Some of the servants advance in the confu- 
sion, and Peter, striking out, cuts off the ear of 
one, Malchus, and fells him to the ground. But the 
excited apostle is rebuked and told to sheathe his 
sword. Our Lord has only to ask His Father when 
twelve legions of angels will fill the garden and 
scatter His enemies. His sacred hands in the last 
moment of freedom bestow healing. He reproaches 
His enemies with the manner of His arrest, as 
though He had not been for days moving publicly 
amongst them—and then, the apostles having fled, 
He is bound. The right hand is drawn under the 
left arm, and the left hand under the right arm; 
thus they bind Him. Another cord is roped round 
His waist, and a third round His neck, so that He 
can be pulled hither and thither, against the stones 
or thorns or through the mud as they list. The 
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THE ARREST OF JESUS 


“Jesus. . saith to them: Whom seek ye? They 
answered Him: Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith 
to them: Iam He. As soon therefore as He had 
said to them, I am He, they went backward 
and fell to the ground.” 


guards and Sanhedrim servants form again; the 
hangers-on follow in their train and the armed band 
retrace their steps to the city. 


HE Roman sentinel watching from the rampart 
© of Antonia near the Temple on the high terraces 
of Mount Moriah can see Gethsemane beneath the 
walls and across the ravine. He sees, too, the 
crowd in confusion and lights gleaming; then he 
notes the procession returning by road and bridge 
and valley, the red light of the torches growing 
fainter and fainter, and disappearing in the night. 
What to him these Jews with their superstitions and 
quarrellings! He stands for Rome and she is mis- 
tress of all the world. Silence again holds the 
earth; the cold breath of night is upon it, and the 
moonlight wanes as he turns again to keep his 
solitary watch alone with the pale stars. 

% 





cArchconfraternity (Comment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for September, 1926) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity 

for September is “The Church in Mexico.” 

Many people outside the Church imagine 

that the Mexican Catholics are fighting 
simply to keep their priests among them, and that 
the struggle in Mexico lies between President Calles 
and the Catholic ecclesiastics. This is not true. 
The Catholics in Mexico are fighting to keep Jesus 
Christ among them and President Calles is driving 
from his country not merely the bishops and priests 
of the Church but Jesus Christ Himself. 

To the Catholic the soul of his Faith is not priest 
or bishop or pope. The living center of the Catho- 
lic religion is Jesus Christ Who lives among us in 
the Blessed Sacrament. The priest’s supreme im- 
portance lies in the fact that he alone has the power 
to bring Christ down from heaven to stay with us 
in the Eucharist, the power that was given to the 
apostles and their successors at the Last Supper. 
Hence the Mexican Catholics are fighting to keep 
their priests because they want to keep Jesus Christ 
among them and their children, and in driving the 
priests from Mexico, Calles is banishing the Son of 
God from the country. 

Lingard, in his history of England, gives a touch- 
ing account of the Catholics in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. She, too, drove the priests from her 
country with a price upon their heads. But, as 
Lingard, tells us, they would often return disguised 
to celebrate Mass in some private house. Here the 
Catholics of the neighborhood would secretly gather 
to receive into their hearts again their Divine Lover. 
And here they would stay all day long, after the 
Mass had ended, weeping bitterly and crying out, 
“They have taken away our God.” 

The Mexican Catholics may complain in like 
manner today that their ruler is trying to take away 
from them their God, Jesus living among them in 
the Blessed Sacrament. And, as Catholics have 
done all through the centuries, these present-day 
Catholics will do everything in their power, give 


their lives, if necessary, to bring back among them- 
selves and their children the Divine Jesus of Na- 
zareth. We should at least pray for them. 


ow THAT the summer is gone, a new year of 
QQ activity opens for the Archconfraternity. Sum- 
ming up the purpose behind the society, we find 
that it is twofold, namely, to increase in the hearts 
of its members devotion to the sufferings of our 
Blessed Lord and to have the members try to spread 
that devotion in the hearts of others, by inducing 
them to join the Archconfraternity, by giving them 
leaflets etc. This latter work of course devolves 
chiefly upon the promoters. 

No doubt our promoters feel at times that they 
are doing little or nothing for our Lord. Their 
members may be indifferent and various difficulties 
may present themselves in the carrying out of their 
labors. But we must realize that this must be 
so. As devotion to His Passion is so pleasing to 
our Savior, so it is most hateful to the devil, and he 
will do all in his power to obstruct the spread of 
this pious exercise. We must, however, remember 
that if we help to increase love for Jesus Crucified 
even in only one heart, our Lord is going to bless 
us richly. 

Many promoters have written to us that they 
have found much consolation in their work and that 
God has blessed them in many ways. This is as it 
should be. And we may be sure that He will 
continue to bless abundantly those who have any- 
thing to do with spreading devotion to the suffer- 
ings of His Divine Son. 

ESIDES work done for the conversion of non- 

Catholics by members of the Archconfraternity 

in distant places, the labor here in Union City, 
despite all sorts of obstacles, was rewarded with 
the reception into the Church of about a dozen men 
and women. We intend to devote next month’s 
Comment to a full consideration of this work of 
our Lay Apostolate. 
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“Orees ° 


poet out: “And God 

brought forth from the ground all manner 

of trees, fair to behold and pleasant to eat 
of; the tree of life also in the midst of Paradise; and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” (Gen. 
2/9). 

God made “all manner of trees” but two stand 
out preéminently—the tree of the wooded garden 
and the tree of the rocky mount. Intertwined with 
the story of these two trees is the story of man’s 
fall and redemption. 

The story of the tree opens with the beginning of 
the world. God drew man from nothing. He 
endowed him with a beautiful body and an immortal 
soul; with powers of mind and heart. But that 
man should realize from Whom these things came; 
that God was the sovereign Creator to Whom man 
owed his all, God made a tree. This tree was to 
be the test of man’s love and loyalty to his 
Creator. “And the Lord took man and placed him 
in the Paradise of pleasure, to dress and to, keep it. 
And He commanded him saying; Of every tree of 
Paradise thou shalt eat; but of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat. For in 
what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die 
the death.” (Gen. 2/15). 

The test was made and all the world knows with 
what results. “And she [Eve] took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat and gave it to her husband who 
did eat.” (Gen. 3/6). And God’s first human crea- 
tures ate ‘judgment to themselves.’ Their eyes were 
opened to the knowledge of good and evil, their 
minds darkened and their wills weakened. Sin was 
born that day through a man and a woman and with 
it came its dire consequences: sorrow and sickness, 
pain and punishment, death, judgment and perhaps 
hell. Man—tested—faltered and fell. 

The tree was made for the rise or the fall of 
many. For with the representative man fell all 
those whom he represented. But, thanks to a mer- 
ciful Creator, the promise of another tree was made 
under the shadow of the test tree and upon this new 
tree grew ‘faith’s sad fruition—the red ripe fruitage 
of the tree of life.’ 

Four thousand years must pass before the other 
tree, that only God could make, should be planted 
and fructify. But, before its seeding and blossom- 
time, other trees should presage it and point back 
to the first tree of Eden. In the chronicles of God’s 
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“Che Appeal of Jesus Crucified 


HE SCRIPTURES bear the 


chosen people we read of 
many types and figures of 
this wondrous tree. The children of Israel wandered 
through the desert without water. “And the people 
murmured against Moses, saying, what shall we 
drink?” At last they came upon an oasis from 
which sprang a limpid stream. Eagerly they fell 
upon their faces and-lapped up the water. But 
lo, their disappointment! “They could not drink 
of the waters of Mara because they were bitter. 
And the people murmured against Moses, saying, 
what shall we drink? But he cried to the Lord, 
and He showed him a tree, which when he had cast 
into the waters they were turned into sweetness.” 
(Exod. 15/23-5). The tree of Mara is a type of 
the tree of the cross making sweet the sorrows and 
bitterness of life. ; 

Again in the history of God’s chosen people, we 
read that they had not wandered far from Mara 
when they fell from the path ef righteousness. Moses 
was long delayed in converse with the Almighty 
when the people, abetted by Aaron, fell into idola- 
try. Moses, coming from Sinai, indignant at their 
crime, threw down the tables of the law. The peo- 
ple were cursed for their unfaithfulness and their 
many murmurings against the Lord were answered 
with fiery serpents, “which bit and killed many of 
them.” At their repentance, God commanded 
Moses “that he make a brazen serpent and set it up 
for a sign, which, when they that were bitten looked 
upon, they were healed.” (Nu. 21/8-9). The 
brazen serpent upon the tree, accorzung to St. 
John, is a type of the tree of the czuss upon v/hich 
hung the Savior of the world. 

Ages passed and again God -. ses a tree, and 
clinging to this tree is the story of the redemption of 
fallen man. 


“Eating of the tree forbidden 
Man had sunk in Satan’s snare, 
When our pitying Creator 

Did this second tree prepare 
Destin’d many ages later 

That first evil to repair.” 


ak A TREE was the instrument of the fall of man, 
it was only fitting that a tree should be the 
instrument of his rise and triumph. “As we have 
been made dead by a tree,” says St. Augustine, 
“so we have been made alive by a tree; a tree has 
discovered to us our nakedness and a tree has 
covered us with the leaves of mercy.” “For God 
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so loved the world,” says St. John, “that He gave 
His only Begotten Son,” “who in His own self,” says 
St. Peter, “bore our sins in His body upon the 
tree.” (St. John: 3/16 Pet. 2/24). “As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up.” (St. John: 3/14) 


our thousand years and the tree of life is the 
wood of the cross. By it the Second Adam is 
tested, but to the New Adam the tree means a glor- 
ious triumph where once it was a miserable failure. 
At the tree the New Adam gives the obedience that 
the old refused. “For as by disobedience of one 
man, many were made sinners, so also by the obe- 
dience of one, many shall be made just.” (Rom. 
5/19). And bearing the tree, “He went forth to 
that place which is called Calvary.” (St. John 9/17). 

Upon Golgatha, the mount of sorrows in the 
place of the garden of delights, the New Adam is 
a Man without form or beauty. His blessed body 
is bleeding from a thousand wounds and shamelessly 
stripped. His face is defiled with spittle; His head 
pierced with thorns; His hands and feet transfixed 
with nails. “From the soles of His feet to the top 
of is head there His no soundness in Him; [His are] 
wounds and bruises and swelling sores.” (Isa. 1/6). 
“He is as a worm and no man, the reproach of men 
and the outcast of the people; as a leper and as 
one struck by God and afflicted.” (Isa. 53). For 
three long hours He hangs upon the new tree in 
untold misery and in agony indescribable. “His 
blood oozes out in the slow agony of death. But 
the fire of the love of God and man environs His 
thorn-crowned head, encircling in vivid flame His 
wounded body, radiating in streams from His 
pierced members and His open heart.” 

Obedient to His Father, rejecting the tempter, 
forgiving His enemies, praying for men, in agony 
unutterable, the Son of Man bows His head and 
dies. Death, the punishment for sin and the 
curse of Adam, becomes a triumph for God and 
redemption for men. We see Jesus, who was made 
a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honor; that through 
the grace of God, he might taste death for all 
(Heb: 2/9.) 

Truly had He prophesied, “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all things to myself.” 
(St. John: 12/32). From the heights of His cross 
He could look down the vista of futurity and con- 
sole His dying spirit with the vision of a Christian 
posterity and exclaim, “They shall come.” (Jer. 
31/9). The apostles, martyrs and confessors came. 
The newly implanted seed was watered with their 
blood; and it grew and became a fruitful tree. As 
time rolled on, its branches spread; and every suc- 


creeding season of generation it yielded abundantly. 
Not one year has failed. Eighteen hundred years 
have passed away and still it has not ceased to bear. 
Its boughs are strong and its fruits cannot be num- 
bered. Widely extended to the four corners of the 
earth are its branches and none are wholly barren 
amongst them. We now behold in our world what 
Christ predicted in the vision set before Him on 
the cross. Then and there He was able to say, 
“They shall come. From the circumcised Jew to 
the uncircumcised Gentile, they shall all gather 
around the tree. From Ephesus and Corinth and 
Galatia, they shall come with heart purified from 
their unholy superstitions. The haughty Romans, 
too, shall bow to the doctrine of the tree. The sable 
sons of Africa and the East shall come. The wide 
extended lands shall acknowledge My name. The 
kings of the earth shall come. They shall come 
from the distant South and the North shall not 
keep them back. To every one of them for a 
witness shall my cross be proclaimed and then shall 
the end of My gospel-kingdom come, and the com- 
mencement of My kingdom of glory.” 

Enraptured with this new tree and proud of ‘the 
conquest of her Savior, Holy Mother Church sings, 

O faithful cross! O noblest tree! 

In all our woods there’s none like thee 

No earthly groves, nor shady bowers 

Produce such leaves, such fruit, such flowers 


Sweet are the nails and sweet the wood 
That bears a fruit so sweet, so good.” 


ND for us sinners, who were ‘dead under the law,’ 

the new tree, sprinkled with the blood of the 
Holy One, bears fruits of life and grace in abun- 
dance. We are made friends of God; restored to 
the righteousness lost through the fall of our first 
parents. Delivered out of the hands of the enemy, 
we can serve God in holiness and truth. For the 
Cross of Christ, not only saved us from hell, but 
has given us the power to become the sons of God 
and saints on earth. Now with great earnestness 
can we pray for the restoration of the image of 
God in our souls. “For whom He foreknew, He 
also predestined to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son; that he might be the first born 
amongst many brethren.” (Rom. 8/29). 

Our struggle is not alone. Our elder Brother 
constantly makes intercession for us. His Cross 
is a perpetual memorial of His love for His Father 
and us. Its efficacy and impetration are eternal. 
From the rising of the sun to the going down there- 
of, the sacrifice of the Cross is offered for us, or as 
the poet would put it, it is 

“A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray” 








“6ulee Gastle: 


T WAS a Shabby creature 

that stood on Patrick’s 

Bridge in Cork, on a misty morning not so 

long ago. He was named Thomas for his 
god-father, and Shea was his surname. He stood 
there, oblivious to all about him. The wondrous 
scenery which Patrick’s bridge commands didn’t stir 
him a bit. He looked westward toward the heights 
of Gran na Maoher but failed to see the grandeur. 
St. Mary’s church, however, with its Grecian 
columns held his gaze an instant and in that instant 
he made up his mind to do something, the doing 
of which had been troubling him all morning. Once 
decided, he walked with a quick step from the 
bridge and into Patrick Street, and it took him but 
a very few minutes to locate the law and estate 
office of Bray & Bray. It was the senior Mr. Bray 
he had wanted to see, but that gentleman being en- 
gaged he had to content himself with an interview 
with Bray, Jr. 

Shea related how he had read the notice that 
was posted on the lodge gates of Tulee Castle and, 
in as much as he was badly in need of funds, he 
had decided to take advantage of the offer. As it 
stated that Bray & Bray were the solicitors who 
had charge of the estate, he was there to find 
out the details of their strange offer. 

“Have you heard the fate of others who attemp- 
ted this thing?” asked Mr. Bray. 

“Yes, I have, that is, just hearsay, but none of 
the facts.” 

“Well,” began Mr. Bray, “our client, the Honor- 
able Simon Conroy, has instructed us to pay twenty 
pounds to the person who will stay in the castle over 
night—”’ 

“Very good, very good, Sir,” interrupted Shea. 

“Now the reason for this generous offer is that 
the Honorable Conroy finds it utterly impossible to 
live in the place owing to the strange happenings 
that occur there nightly. He inherited the place 
from his uncles the late Daniel, Timothy and 
Eugene Conroy. All three were wealthy but rather 
eccentric gentlemen. Now, while the estate is very 
valuable, it can also be called worthless to the 
Honorable Simon, the present owner, because he 
wished to occupy it as his home and such is impos- 
sible until the mystery is cleared. Hence his gen- 
erous offer.” 

“ *Tis very good wage for one night’s work, Sir,” 
assented Shea, smiling. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Bray,” the pay is good but 








“Where Mr. “Ghomas Shea 
Met “Ghe Gonroy Ghosts 


By GENEVIEVE K. GRIFFIN 


the hazard is very great. Death 
has been the fate of all those 
who have tried to earn the award so far. Some few 
have stayed the first night, consequently earning the 
reward, and then ventured to stay the second night 
when the reward is doubled. Strange to say that 
all those who attempted to stay the second night 
were found dead in the morning, presumably from 
fright. So far the grand reward for staying the 
third night, namely, thrice the first amount, doubled, 
has never been earned.” 

“Enough,” said Shea, “I'll earn the three rewards, 
so I will.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Shea, but... are you married?” 

“To be sure I am.” 

“Well hadn’t you better inform your wife of your 
plans?—Suppose you die the first night—” 

“Die! did ye say?—Well, unless I earn that first 
reward we'll all die... yes, from hunger. Me wife 
thinks I’m in Cork looking for work—which I am, 
to be sure—but it’s the mean work I’m after. So if 
ye don’t mind, I'll start tonight and she’ll have 
money by the morrow.” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Shea. I'll give you letters 
of introduction to the gate-keeper who will see that 
you have everything to make you comfortable for 
the night. Have you the railroad fare to Youghal?” 

“Sure, where would I get it? Didn’t I tell ye 
that I walked into town this morning.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Shea. I'll buy the ticket.” 

The hour’s ride to Youghal seemed all too short 
for Shea. While he was courageous enough he 
wouldn’t attempt the business at all if it wasn’t a 
matter of bread, rent and clothing for his wife and 
children. 


E LEFT the train at Youghal and started out to 
Nn walk to Tulee Castle, which was about a mile 
out of town. On the way he passed Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s house and smiled to himself as he thought of 
the legend about Sir Walter smoking. “To be sure,” 
he said half aloud, “I'll be as great as Sir Walter 
himself if I can clear up the mystery of Tulee 
Castle.” Indeed he was quite right, for all the 
country-side knew of the terrible happenings, and 
guides pointed it out to the tourists as “the haunted 
castle.” 

“Sure and it looks haunted, even at dusk,” mused 
Shea as the turrets and chimneys of Tulee came into 
view. 


The gate-keeper was a genial old fellow and aftee 
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reading the letters of introduction, warmly wel- 
comed Shea, saying, “It’s me would be the glad one 
if the mystery was cleared.” 


EA sat down to a fine supper with the gate- 

keeper. He thoroughly enjoyed the meal for he 
was hungry and during the meal no mention was 
made of the terrors of the night before him. After 
supper he and the gate-keeper smoked and told 
yarns until almost ten o’clock. 

“T believe,” said Shea, “that I’ll walk around the 
grounds a bit. It may make me sleepy.” 

“All right,” replied the gate-keeper, “when ye’re 
ready to turn in, come back here and I'll take ye 
to the castle.” 

Shea walked around for awhile, carefully survey- 
ing the structure. He made a note in his mind of 
the east wing and then the west wing, and the nar- 
row window apertures in the main structure caught 
his attention. The stone walls were covered with 
ivy and every falling leaf made him quicken his 
step. He was about to return to the gate-keeper 
when a voice called to him. 

“Shea! Oh, Shea, wait!” 

He turned about and there was a man coming 
toward him. 

“Well, Shea,” he greeted, “it’s glad I am to see 
you, but don’t you know me?” 

“Well, I must say,” answered Shea, “that you’re 
the image of me god-father Thomas Mulroy; but 
poor Tom’s been dead these ten years.” 

“T am he. I’m Thomas Mulroy, and I’ve come 
to help you. I can’t help myself but I'll help you.” 

“Faith, and it’s me that needs the help!” replied 
Shea, still a little perplexed to be conversing with a 
man he knew to be dead. 

“Well,” began Thomas Mulroy, “I’m glad you’re 
taking advantage of the big reward, for goodness 
knows you can use it, with your house full of little 
ones. So now, Shea, tonight, when things begin to 
happen, don’t lose your head or your courage. 
Remember I’ll help you. Now go back to the gate- 
keeper and don’t lose heart.” 

Before Shea had a chance to thank him.his bene- 
factor had vanished into space. Shea did as he 
was bidden and a gayer man never entered the 
portals of Tulee. “He'll change his tune by mid- 
night,” said the gate-keeper to himself as he locked 
the doors on him. 

Large portraits of the Conroys from generations 
back hung about the drawing-room. They seemed 
to stare down derisively at poor Shea. The room 
was paneled in walnut. The furnishings were costly 
but spoke of past generations. A comfortable couch 
had been placed in the corner for Shea. Candle- 
light brightened the room a trifle, though despite 


these settings it was a dismal place wherein to spend 
the night. 

It was about eleven o’clock and Shea had in- 
tended to wait up until twelve which was the hour 
of the strange happenings. But he became so sleepy 
that, after saying his prayers, he at once tumbled 
into bed. 

He was awakened by a strange noise about the 
huge fire-place. He peeped out fearfully over the 
covers and saw two boots dangling in the chimney 
space, then legs appeared and finally a man dressed 
as a gentleman struggled out. He shook himself a 
bit, then looked up the chimney. He moved away 
to let out another man and then a moment later a 
third one struggled out. The last man was short 
of stature while the first two were tall. They were 
unmistakably gentlemen. The last one carried a 
brief-case from which he took a bundle of papers. 
The other two snatched some of the papers from 
him and began to read and re-read them, nervously 
pointing to certain items. They were greatly ex- 
cited and distressed. Each seemed to be blaming 
the other for something. Though no word was 
spoken, their gestures indicated quarreling. 

Suddenly the stout man turned on his heel and 
saw Shea. He beckoned: the others, who im- 
mediately dropped their papers and advanced to the 
couch. Poor Shea was trembling. He held his 
rosary tighter. The hunted look in their eyes was 
maddening. He was speechless with fright. The 
couch began to shake. They bent over him shaking 
long pointed fingers very near his face. Then they 
raised their arms as if to strike him. Shea struck 
back but hit only the air. The couch shook more 
violently and from their gestures Shea expected 
them to drag him to the floor when he heard the 
voice of his god-father— “I’m at your: back, Shea 
... you're all right....come tomorrow night.” 

On hearing the voice, the three men backed away 
from Shea, picked up their papers and vanished. 
Shea heard no more from his god-father that night, 
and, being exhausted from the ordeal, fell into a 
heavy sleep. 


N THE morning the gate-keeper hesitatingly un- 
locked the doors. He entered the hall, and, 
hearing no sound from the drawing-room, believed 
Shea to be dead. However, he ventured to call 
out, “Are ye alive, Shea?” 
“Indeed I am and likely to live,” answered Shea. 
Shea then told of the night’s happenings, omitting 
the part about his god-father. It was the clearest 
account that anyone had given so far. The gate- 
keeper was highly pleased and dispatched the report 
to Bray & Bray. They in turn hurried the reward 
out to Shea by special messenger with a request that 
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he stay the second night. 

After receiving his twenty pounds, Shea started 
out for his home, which was about a mile and a 
half from Tulee Castle. His wife met him at the 
door. Her eyes showed signs of a sleepless night. 

“Tom, Tom,” she began, tears glistening in her 
fine gray eyes, “it’s crying ye ought to be instead 
of whistling. When ye’re back this soon from 
Cork, I know ye’ve had no work...and the land- 
lord!...Oh, what’ll become of us with such a 
man as you are!” 

“Maggie, dear, look!”’, and he held out the money. 

“Tom, have ye been sheep stealing or. . have ye 
...turned highwayman...have ye...I’m asking 
ye? D’ye mind me?” 

Tom then told of his experiences of the night and 
of the help he had received from his god-father. 


ATER in the day the landlord called, bringing 
with him papers of eviction and several husky 
fellows who were to evict the poor Sheas. His im- 
patient knock was answered by the smiling Maggie, 
who counted out the rent to him. ‘Thanks be to 
the Lord,” she prayed as she closed the door on 
the surprised landlord. 

That night Shea had supper at home and a fine 
supper it was. Maggie was a good cook but she 
didn’t always have the things to cook. He left 
home about eight o’clock arriving at the ~ate-keep- 
er’s close to ten. They smoked and ta.xed a while 
aud then Shea, being sleepy, entered the castle. 

“I’m afraid Shea, tis the last time I’ll see ye 
alive—so good-bye to ye.” That was the good- 
night message that Shea got from the gate-keeper. 

After saying long and devout prayers, especially 
remembering his god-father, Shea got into bed. 

About midnight he was awakened by the previous 
strange noise and peeping out saw the same pair 
of boots strugggling down the chimney, then the 
first man entered the room followed by the 
second and then the third fellows. The third 
fellow was a bit slower getting down than he was 
on the night before. This, poor Shea soon learned, 
was caused by the heavy chains that he was drag- 
ging down with him. As before, the three examined 
the papers and began to argue. Then the short 
fellow with the chains noticed Shea and directed the 
others to him. As on the previous night, the couch 
shook violently and they scolded at him with their 
long pointed fingers. Shea wanted to speak but 
fear had paralysed his tongue. They made all sorts 
of threatening gestures at him. Then the short 
fellow got the chains and with the assistance of the 
others was attempting to chain him hand and foot 
when the voice of Shea’s god-father was heard, “I’m 
at your back, Shea... you’re all right...come to- 


morrow night.” On hearing the voice the men 
vanished as did also the chains. 

Shea, thoroughly exhausted, fell into a heavy 
sleep and morning found him still sleeping. The 
bright sun-light streaming into the room failed to 
waken him. The gate-keeper unlocked the doors 
and entered the hall. He heard no sound. “Poor 
Shea” he mused, and then, called out, “Are ye alive, 
Shea?” No answer. Then he called again in a 
louder voice, “Are ye alive, Shea?” 

“T am, and likely to live,” came the sleepy an- 
swer of a half-awake man. 

The gate-keeper was terrified at Whe report Shea 
made of the night. “Sure and ye’re the brave 
man,” he commented. He dispatched the report to 
Bray & Bray and in record time the reward for the 
second night’s work came out by special messenger, 
together with letters from Bray & Bray and also 
one from the Honorable Simon Conroy, himself, 
commending Shea for his splendid nerve and be- 
seeching him to try it again the third night. 

On the third night, after Shea had eaten a gen- 
erous supper with Maggie and the children, he 
arrived at the gate-keeper’s a bit earlier than he 
did on the previous night. They had smoked a 
couple of pipes and talked a while when Shea 
decided that he’d walk around the grounds. The 
real reason for the walk was that he wanted to 
meet or hear from his god-father. Truth to tell, he 
wanted to ask if it was safe for him to stay the 
third night. He walked and walked about the place 
but no god-father called to him. He went back to 
the gate-keeper, smoked another pipe, and then 
announced that he’d take another walk. “Sure, ye’ll 
have the shoes wore off ye,” smiled the gate-keeper 
as he looked after Shea. 

On this walk Shea took a different route. He 
went down past the woods, but still no god-father 
called to him; instead, the wind howled through the 
the trees in a most uncanny way; small things like 
rats or squirrels darted past him. In his ramb- 
lings he disturbed a covey of quail, at least he sup- 
posed they were quail—at any rate they made an 
awful fuss. Owls screeched and it seemed that all 
the cats of the country-side were having a pow-wow 
of some kind. Then, as he neared the house, a bat 
almost grazed his face, then another one and still 
another one. “Sure I’d feel safer in the castle with 
the ghosts,” mused Shea as he hurried back to the 
lodge of the gate-keeper. 


T was a fond farewell that took place between 
Shea and the gate-keeper, who believed that it 
was poor Shea’s last night on earth. Wandering 
around the grounds made Shea unusually sleepy, 
so after saying extremely long prayers, very spec- 
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ially praying for his god-father, he went off to sleep. 

He was awakened along about twelve o’clock by 
a terrific noise, entirely different from that of the 
other nights. The cold perspiration stood out in 
beads on his forehead, as he peeped out over the 
covers. The first fellow was already down and 
then, instead of the second one appearing, what 
comes down next, but a big black coffin, the first 
fellow helping down with it. Then in quick suc- 
cession came the second and the third fellows. They 
seemed to be greatly distressed as they examined 
the papers again. Then seeing Shea, they walked 
over to him, catrying the coffin between them, their 
eyes burning with misery. 

Again Shea’s couch shook, and they went through 
the pantomine of scolding him with the same 
threatening gestures. Then they made such motions 
to him as indicated very plainly that he was to be 
put into the coffin. Poor Shea was weak with despair 
when he heard his god-father’s voice, “I’m at your 
back, Shea. . .ask them what they want.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Shea asked in a 
gasping voice, “In the name of the Lord what can 
I do for ye?” 

“Tt’s about time someone asked us that question,” 
replied the first fellow. 

“That’s the reason we torment all tenants of this 
room, because they won’t help us,” volunteered the 
second fellow. 

“T’ll help ye, to be sure I will,” said Shea. 

They then told of how they had defrauded every 
one possible and instead of paying their lawful debts, 
they put the money into a huge iron-bound chest 
and buried it under the large hearth stone, directly 
in front of the fireplace. Atonement for their acts 
of defrauding couldn’t be completed until their just 
debts were paid. The papers, they explained, that 
they searched nightly failed to give the names of all 
the claimants; so they requested that a notice be 
inserted in the newspapers, stating that all claims 
against the Conroy brothers would be paid if 
presented to the solicitors. The money in the chest 
was to be used for payment. Then the visitors 
vanished, as did also the coffin. Shea was too 
perplexed to sleep and spent the remainder of the 
night saying his rosary and praying for the souls 
of his god-father and the Conroy brothers. 

When the gate-keeper opened the doors in the 
morning, he was dumbfounded to find Shea pacing 
the hall. After a hearty breakfast at the lodge, 
Shea started for Cork. When he walked into the 
offices of Bray & Bray, it was like a visit from the 
dead, so stunned were the Brays, for they, like all 
others, believed that the third night would put an 
end to Shea. 


N DUE course of time the chest of gold was 

found in the identical spot where Shea had 
directed that search be made, and practically all of 
it’s contents was used to pay the claims that were 
filed against the estate. 

Castle Tulee is now occupied by the Honorable 
Simon Conroy and his family. It is no longer 
haunted, thanks to the courage of Thomas Shea 
and the help he received from his god-father, who, 
you may be sure, has many a prayer said for him. 


Mexico 


Mexican Religious Laws and the 
cAmerican Gonstitution 


By James J. GRIFFIN 


IBERTY in Mexico is dead. Freedom, as we 
understand it in the United States, does 
not exist in Mexico. When we speak of 
freedom we have in mind those “unalien- 

able rights” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” mentioned in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and guaranteed to us by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The founders of this Republic were very jealous 
of their rights and privileges as freemen. They 
would brook no tyranny—they had suffered enough 
of that before they set up these colonies as “free 
and independent States.” Hence they were careful 
to provide in the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that there should be no opportunity for tyranny, 
and that their rights as freemen should be guaran- 
teed by the fundamental law of the land. The first 
amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for the 
redress of grievances.” 

How are these “unalienable rights” of freemen 
treated in Mexico? The Mexican Government has 
made “laws concerning religion, prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” The Mexican government has 
made laws regulating the number of ministers of 
religion allowed to the people. It tries to dictate 
how many priests the Catholic population shall be 
allowed to have. The government has declared all 
Church property confiscated. A business company 
may own property, a trading corporation, why not 
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a religious corporation, a Church? This is certainly 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 


HE MEXICAN government has declared that re- 

ligious orders are to be dissolved. This is 
certainly interfering with the “unalienable right” of 
free citizens. If men may form an association with 
rules and regulations for the purpose of sport, such 
as a golf club; if men may form an association with 
rules and regulations for the conduct of business, 
such as an engineering corporation or a banking 
house; why can they not form an association with 
tules and regulations for the conduct of religious 
worship? If the Mexican religious meet together 
in community (certainly their right) after dissolu- 
tion, they will be punished by one or two years in 
Jail. An official who permits a religious act to be 
performed outside of a Church, will be punished by 
a fine of 100 pesos and suspended from office. We 
wonder if the Mexican people are permitted to pray 
in their own homes? No school is allowed to be con- 
ducted if it is in any way connected with a Church 
or religious society, or if religion is among the sub- 
jects taught. Certainly, this violates the right to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” It pro- 
hibits “the free exercise of religion.” 

An American citizen is forbidden to enter Mexico, 
because he is a priest, and for that reason alone. 
If a teacher of medicine may enter the country, 
why not a teacher of religion? In Mexico, ministers 
of religion and members of religious societies may 
not wear particular clothing or badges which show 
their religious affiliation. Even a badge is pro- 
hibited: perhaps the Mexican government will next 
prescribe what must be eaten as a breakfast food. 
Certainly, liberty is dead in Mexico. 

But the government has gone even further than 
that. Freedom of the press is destroyed. Any 
publication, “showing a marked tendency towards 
religion” (clause 13, Decree signed by President 
Calles and Secretary Tejada, June 14) “may not 
comment on national political affairs nor inform 
their readers of the acts of the authorities of the 
country.” Papers are forbidden to comment on 
national political affairs. If this article were written 
in Mexico it could not be published and the author 
might be liable to fine and imprisonment. The 
press is silenced, liberty is dead. Contrast that 
with our constitution, “Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom of the press.” 

Freedom of the press is dead, so is freedom of 
speech. When faced with a law with which he 
does not agree, an American gives his reason for 
dissapproval, he points out the arguments for a 
change of the law, shows how its defects can be 


remedied. No such discussion is permitted on the 
Mexican laws concerning religion. They are evi- 
dently unjust. The Rt. Reverend José Manrique y 
Zarate, Bishop of Huejutla said so. Any American 
would do the same thing under the circumstances. 
And for this he was imprisoned for asking that an 
unjust law be changed, imprisoned for objecting to 
tyranny, for a criticism such as any American might 
make. Indeed, freedom of speech is dead in Mexico. 

The Mexican government has also destroyed that 
other right guaranteed by our Constitution, “the 
right of the people to assemble peaceably and to 
petition the government for the redress of grie- 
vances.” Clause II of the decree already quoted, 
forbids ministers of religion to hold any political 
views, and any meeting will be broken up by force. 
The people may not “peaceably assemble” in 
Mexico, meetings will be broken up by force, they 
may not “petition the government for the redress 
of grievances,” to criticize the law is severely pun- 
ished. An unjust law can be changed only by 
political action. Americans always have the con- 
stitutional right to seek a change in their laws and 
even in the constitution itself, by an amendment 
properly adopted. The people of the United States 
are fundamentally the makers of the law, and they 
can change it. Not so in Mexico, any attempt to 
criticize the law, to even suggest that it be changed, 
any peaceable assembly is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The persecutors are drastic. They 
have killed liberty, they are seeking to kill religion. 


© SUM UP: as fundamental “unalienable rights” 

Americans are guaranteed by the Constitution 
(1) the freedom of religion, (2) the freedom of 
peech, (3) the freedom of the press, (4) the right to 
assemble peaceably, (5) the right to petition the 
government for the redress of grievances. Each 
of these rights is specifically violated by the Mexi- 
can laws. The “unalienable rights” of freemen have 
been abrogated. In Mexico, freedom does not 
exist. Liberty is dead in Mexico. 


A Worker's Prayer 


By Joun B. MULLIN 


Quicken my hands in the morning hour, 
Lighten my feet for the drudge of the day, 
Waken my soul to its hidden power, 
Leave me no laggard, O Lord, by the way! 
Curséd the earth thorns and thistles to rear, 
Yet must new Adams moil in Thy sight, 
Swift comes their evening, sunless and drear— 
Work is for morning, while still there is light! 














Stabat Mater 


By ELizABETH BELLOC 


Through summer twilights of His infancy, 

Beneath the shadowed eaves in Nazareth, 

How many nights beside His little bed 

She watched till sleep had claimed His even 
breath! 


So by that last bed of the Crucified, 

Her kind maternal vigil does she keep: 

Throughout the darkening hours she stands 
beside, 

Nor leaves Him till His eyes are closed in sleep. 


Daddy Sen Fu’s Own 


Y DEAR JuNIorS:—There is a very beautiful 
feature in the life of our Lord which stands 
out prominently in the Gospel, and that is His love 


of little children. You remember how He said 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” We can well imagine what the circum- 
stances may have been that surrounded the scene. 
It may have been a very hot day, and no doubt, 
the crowds were very dense. Probably the apostles 
were tired and irritable. So when the little children 
in a merry prattling bunch, dragging each other 
along by the hand, perhaps singing, probably shout- 
ing, and making the maximum of noise in the mini- 
mum of time, as all healthy children do, reached the 
side of our Lord, and began to push their way here 
and there towards Him, the apostles were probably 
downright vexed. In no fear that His Face would 
look angrily down at them, and knowing well that 
His Heart would wish them nothing but the best of 
all good things, the little children surrounded Him. 
Did they pluck His robe, and when He looked 
round, playfully hide their little round faces behind 
Him, in a joyful hide-and-seek? Maybe. But we 





do know that our Lord would not have them sent 
away, but loved to have them near Him. 

Now my dear Juniors, if little children were dear 
to Our Blessed Lord during His life on earth, we 
can well believe that they are as dear to Him now. 
For He has redeemed them all, by dying for them, 
and He hopes to have them for ever with him in 
Heaven in the Kingdom of His glory. It would be 
sad to think that there should be little children 
anywhere, who in spite of the love for them which 
exists in the heart of our Lord, should never even 
know or hear His Sacred Name. We may think as 
we look around us in our comfortable homes that 
there are no such children anywhere in the world, 
certainly not in our great country America. Though 
this latter statement may be true, it is none the less 
true that there are thousands and thousands of 
little children in pagan lands who have never heard 
the Sacred Name of Christ or the wonderful story 
of His love for them. It is sad to think that this 
is so, and it is so, but as practical Americans we are 
not simply going to sit down and merely think about 
it. 

We can do something, my dear Juniors. We 
know that there is a self-sacrificing band of foreign 
missionaries, ever increasing in numbers, which goes 
out from this great land of peace, happiness and 
prosperity, to convert the pagan and heathens of 
distant lands, and we may have felt at times that 
we would like to be a missionary too, it would be 
ideal in the good weather, life out of doors and all 
that sort of thing. But then when we have reflected 
on life in the foreign missions in winter, with 
storms and tornados, earthquakes and all kinds of 
dangers and hardships, we have felt that after all 
it is safer to be in New York or Chicago or Frisco, 
and have consoled ourselves with the thought that 
everybody is not suitable to be a missionary and 
that perhaps it is best that we should remain at 
home. 

It is true that God has not called every one of us 
to be a priest or a nun working on the foreign 
missions in a heathen land, but it is none the less 
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true that He will surely expect us to help those 
priests and nuns who are, so that the work of con- 
verting souls and leading them to the knowledge 
and love of God may be sustained and increased. 
There are many ways in which we can help. We 
can of course, all of us, pray for the success of the 
foreign missions. But this is not sufficient by itself. 
There is another way in which we can assist the 
work of the foreign missions, and that is by contri- 
buting money to pay for the material needs of the 
missionaries. 

It is not difficult for most of us to contribute a 
little money. God has blessed the majority of us 
with plenty in this land of prosperity, and surely it 
is but fair that we should return to Him a little 
share of what He has bestowed on us. You will see 
from the pages of Tue Sicn, the pressing need 
there is for money in our Passionist Missions in 
China, not alone for the advancement of the spiri- 
tual work being carried on there, but also for the 
material needs such as food, of the poor famine- 
ridden people. Every penny counts, helping to save 
the body and best of all saving the immortal soul 
within it, for which Christ died. Will you promise 
to help? 

I want you all to help. Send me something after 
you read this letter. Maybe it will entail some 
little sacrifice on your part, to get together a dollar, 
a little less candy or the loss of a movie. But if 
there is any sacrifice entailed, it will be all the more 
pleasing to our Blessed Lord. Surely that Sacred 
Heart, ever expanding with love for sinful man, 
until It was burst asunder on the cross, will be 
large enough at the close of life to enfold those who 
have loved It during their lives, and have shown a 
practical interest in the work most dear to It of ex- 
tending the foreign missions. Surely He Who pro- 
mised a reward for a cup of cold water given in His 
Name, will not forget His little missionaries at home 
who have helped His cause and given their pocket 
money to save the souls for which He died. And He 
Who said: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me,” will receive you with unutterable tenderness 
and keep you safe, near to His Blessed Heart, 
through life till death. 

With every best wish for you, 


Dappy SEN Fv. 


Steve’s Awakening 


By J. F. Facan CoL.ins 


HE MELLOW glow of a summer evening gilded 
the walls and roof of the Monastery. Little 
Steve Flanagan turned out of Bergenline Avenue 


into Monastery Place. His mind was engrossed 
with very disturbing thoughts. Graduation was 
close at hand, and, although most of the other 
fellows had already decided what their futures were 
to be, Steve had not yet been able to make up his 
mind what his own should be. 


ERE was the old desire, which came up very 

forcibly during Mass, when the hymns were 
being sung, to become a missionary priest, and to 
labor in foreign lands for the conversion of the hea- 
then. There was the other desire to become a great 
captain of business, with large towering offices in 
New York, preferably in Wall Street, and to have a 
million dollars, and two or three automobiles, a 
yacht, a country house, and a whole apartment in 
some hotel like the Plaza, for example. 

It was very hard to decide what to do. It was 
a beautiful thing to be a priest, but a priest was 
not a money-making man of business. He was 
supposed to, and frequently did, live a life of hard 
sacrifice and self-denial for the good of others. 
Whatever he did for others, he seemed expected 
to do, and very often he never even got thanks for 
his works of kindness. True, he was supposed to 
get a wonderful reward in the next world; but then 
he had to wait his reward until after he was dead, 
and it wasn’t much fun to be dead at any time. 

It seemed better to get what might be coming to 
you while you were here, and could be sure of it, 
rather than wait for an unknown reward in an un- 
known world and at an unknown time. It certainly 
was the most difficult thing in the world to decide 
what one should do thought Steve, after one had 
left school. The priest might be a saint in Heaven 
after he died, but the millionaire got his reward 
right here, and in cold cash which brought power, 
success and happiness. 

A sudden thought entered Steve’s head. Why 
not do as Father Frank had often told him in the 
confessional—pray for guidance as to his vocation? 
Surely the Holy Spirit would illumine his mind that 
he might be able to estimate the real and apparent 
values of the various states of life? Surely the 
same Holy Spirit would thrill his soul with an all- 
impelling desire to enter the missionary state, if 
such were the will of God for his future career and 
dispel once and for ever any conflicting thoughts 
about a career in the world. He would go into the 
church and pray. 

He passed the offices of Tue Stcn. He looked 
at the upper windows; then he paused. The great 
carven crucifix over the main door arrested his 
attention. The life--like white figure of the carven 
Christ seemed to dominate the entire building. Nay 
more, it seemed to say. “My boy, do you really 
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hesitate to serve Me? There is nothing unmanly 
in the service of your Lord. What if you do become 
a millionaire, you cannot take your money beyond 
the grave. But if you will save souls for me, they 
will shine for ever like gleaming stars in the firma- 
ment of MY Glory. I died for these souls, boy, 
that by My dying they might for ever live. Will 
you help Me to save them?” And Steve’s guardian 
angel seemed to whisper in his ear, “Behold the 
beautiful carven image of our splendid Christ, 
Whom we glory to serve and to honor. Serve Him.” 


TEVE entered the church. He carried a baseball 

bat in his hand. He hesitated to leave the bat 
in the vestibule, somebody might steal it. (Even in 
the house of God thieves did not abstain from 
crime.) Still a baseball bat’ did not seem quite 
the right thing to bring into church. Moreover 
there was a spherical bulge in his pants pocket 
where the ball was safely stowed away. And as 
he was wearing his baseball suit, and had his 
sneakers on, he was much more rigged up for play 
than for prayer. Also he carried on his person a 
fair portion of the dust of Union City, for the last 
game had been a hot one, and there had been great 
excitement and dust. Still, he reflected, God did 
not care just how boys were dressed when they 
came to pray. What He looked for was a pure 
heart, and a sincere love for Him. Nothing else 
mattered much. 

Placing the bat under the seat Steve reverently 
made the Sign of the Cross. He was very tired, and 
seemed very drowsy now that he was inside the 
church. He thought that the devil did not want 
him to pray, and was simply making him feel tired 
so that he would shorten his devotions or stop alto- 
gether. He resolved to conquer his feeling of drow- 
siness and commence to pray. 

It was the same words he used every time in 
these little conferences with God about his vocation. 
They were simple, boyish and from his heart. “Oh 
God,” he prayed, “show me what I should do to 
please Thee. If you wish me to be a missionary 
make it plain to me. I would like to. be a big 
business man and be a millionaire, then I could 
give good things to dad and mother, who have 
worked so hard for me. It would be just fine to be 
powerful and rich. I should be so happy, I know. 
But then, my God, if You want me to be a priest 
and a missionary I will do it, I don’t want to be 
mean and cheap with You, I know that You have 
given me everything, life and health and strength 
and good parents, and friends, and everything I’ve 
got. I only want to do, O Lord, what you want me 
to do, make it plain to me what that is.” 

A great peace seemed to possess his soul as he 


prayed. Then a strange thing happened. He 
looked up suddenly, for he had been resting 
his head on his arm, and noticed a priest approach- 
ing him. He seemed to come from the high altar, 
and was walking straight down the aisle to where 
Steve was kneeling. 

Steve saw that he was dressed in the familiar 
habit of the Fathers of the Monastery, the long 
black cloak, the lettered badge, and the crucifix 
resting in the leather belt. Yet Steve did not know 
this priest and could not recollect that he had ever 
seen him before. There was something very won- 
derful and attractive about him, too, Steve could 
feel that. His presence near the boy thrilled him in 
a mysterious way. Strangest thing of all when he 
spoke to Steve, he seemed to know him and all 
about his affairs, and he launched right out into 
the subject in a direct matter-of-fact way. 

“Well, Steve, my boy,” he said, “so you’ve come 
to pray for guidance as to your vocation. It’s up 
to you, my boy. It’s you that has to make the 
choice; and if you make the right choice you will 
be successful and happy. But listen, buddy, I want 
you to come with me while I show you something 
which may help you to make up your mind.” 

He took the boy’s arm in his, and led him into 
the sacristy. A table stood there on which were a 
number of articles covered with a cloth, which the 
priest removed. Steve gave a cry of surprise. On 
the table stood a collection of the most wonderful 
models which he had ever seen—toy automobiles, 
toy yachts, toy office buildings, and apartment 
houses, safes with their doors open and bulging 
with gold and jewe!s, and lots of other wonderful 
things. Steve was delighted at the sight and could 
not restrain his voice. ‘Gee, Father,” he almost 
shouted, “they’re just wonderful. They’re some 
wonderful toys, believe me.” 

“Ves, Steve,” said the priest gently, “yes, indeed, 
they are toys—toys in many senses of the word. 
You’ve missed something Steve, look again.” 


EVE looked all over the table. In a corner he 
saw another model toy, which filled him with 
surprise. They had no such toys in the big depart- 
ment stores in New York. It was a model of a 
room, and near one of the walls was a peculiar kind 
of chair. It was different from other chairs—it had 
all kinds of straps around it, like the straps on a 
suitcase, and wires ran from the wall to the back 
of the chair. 
“What do you think that is, buddy?” asked the 
priest. 

“T guess it looks like a model of the death chair in 
Sing Sing” suggested Steve. 
“Tt is” said the priest. “Now look over here.” 
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Steve looked over the table. In another corner 
there was a miniature church, a tiny crucifix and 
black cloak, a badge with letters upon it, a spear 
and a long red gown, a crown and a palm. He 
looked at them but did not know what to say. 

“Now listen, bu Idy,” said the priest, “while I ex- 
plain what all this means. These things illustrate 
the two states of life about which you are worried 
so much. You can have which you choose. You 
can go into business when you are a man, make 
money, become a millionaire, own fine homes and 
automobiles, yachts, and be what the world calls a 
great man. You will be greedier and greedier of 
money. Then you will speculate in Wall Street, 
and will lose every cent you possess in the desire 
to make more money. You will lose your fine 
homes and yachts and automobiles and all your 
money, and when you have no money you'll have 
no friends. Then, when you have no money and 
are starving, you will turn to crime, and, to gain 
possession of the money, will commit murder. Jus- 
tice will overtake you, and you will die in the 
electric chair. And because it is very hard to be 
sorry for crime you will die unrepentant, and your 
soul, for which Christ died, will be cast into Hell. 
You can choose all this if you will; God has given 
you free will. If you choose a life like this you 
will not be the first nor the last to do so. Now the 
other things which you have seen represent the 
career and possessions of the missionary, a life for 
Christ spent among the heathens, unknown by the 
great world, even uncared for, alone, in a sense, 
with God. The red robe and crown with the palm, 
signify martyrdom, the crowning glory of the real 
missionary. Now you can choose these things if 
you wish. What you will, so it becomes, God has 
given you free will. You must decide yourself 
what you'll do.” ; 


E priest ceased speaking, and Steve stood sil- 
catty by, rapt in thought. Presently he asked 
the priest who he was. The latter raised his hand 
in blessing over Steve, then he said “I am Paul of 
the Cross, the servant of our Most Holy Redeemer. 
I glory to serve our splendid Christ, that triumphant 
Christ Who died for us and rose again, Who alone 
is worthy of our best love and service. My boy, 
serve Him too!” : 

He ceased to speak. There was a sound like 
thunder. Sudden darkness obscured the room, it 
seemed to Steve that the floor had given way, and 
that he was travelling through space. On, on he tra- 
velled, then with a sudden bump he landed on 
earth, and—awoke. He had been asleep and had 
fallen on the floor, very much surprised but quite 
unhurt. 


“Gee” he said to himself, “I’ve been dreaming, 
but what a whale of a dream. 
“Guess I sure will become a missionary.” 


rose from his place and taking the cherished 
baseball bat, genuflected reverently, and quit- 
ted the church. As he was walking along Monas- 
tery Place, he met his younger brother. “Hey, youse, 
why aren’t you comin’ home to supper?” Gemanded 
the little fellow. “Where you been, playin’ baseball 
in church, huh.” Steve regarded his little brother 
with all the affection, disguised by the necessary ca- 
mouflage of toughness, with which all big brothers 
regard small ones. It was necessary to maintain his 
dignity however. 
“Hey, kid,” he said with a good imitation at 
severity,” dont get fresh, or I'll sock you one!” 


Gatholics and Science 


OU WILL often hear it said that the Church 
fosters ignorance. If you are passing through 

High School take note how many of the arts and 
sciences and how much of the world’s material pro- 
gress, with which you are now familiar, were ad- 
vanced through the industry and genius of famous 
men who were devout Catholics: 

Gutenberg, inventor of printing. 

Bishop Stensen, father of modern geology. 

Laviosier, father of modern chemistry. 

Abbot Mendel, renowned biologist. 

Rossi, founder of Christian archaeology. 

Jenner, discoverer of vaccination. 

Divisch, a monk, invented the lightning rod be- 
fore Franklin. 

Bethold Schwartz, a monk, invented gunpowder. 

Vesalius, father of anatomy. 

Galvani and Volta, to whom are due the telegraph 
and telephone. 

Nobili, inventor of the thermo-electric battery. 

Plante, inventor of the storage battery. 

Foucault, inventor of the electric lamp. 

Gramme, inventor of the electric motor. 

Father Caselli, inventor of the manifold telegraph. 

Leonardo Da Vinci, great engineer as well as 
painter. 

Pasteur, leading scientist of the 19th. century. 

Copernicus, priest, showed that the earth moves 
round the sun. 

Columbus, discoverer of America. 

Balboa, discoverer oi the Pacific. 

Dante, the world’s greatest poet. 

Raphael, the world’s greatest painter. 

Monks of the tenth century, whose handpainting 
and engraving are declared to be superior to modern 
craft. 
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Passsionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING SPIRITUAL BENEFITS: 


: “a ae, One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in every Passionist Monastery throughout 
the world on these Feasts: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholemew 

Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 

Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept, 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 

May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 

July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


, One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 
and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 





Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the insallment plan in amounts. 
to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE.WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
Care of THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
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Father Srnest Gunningham, G. &. 


“Che Story of His Gapture and Release 


Epi>or’s Note: How Father 
Ernest Cunningham, Passionist 
Missionary. was taken captive by 
Chinece bandits and how his re- 
lease was effected is graphically 
described in two letters written by 
his fellow laLorer on the Kaotsun 
mission and addressed to Father 
Cuthbert O’Gara, acting superior 
of the Passionist Missions in China 
in the absence of Monsignor Lan- 
genbacher, C. P., Prefect Aposto- 
lic. These letters show the strong 
men our missionaries are, and how 
gladly they sacrifice themselves to 
extend the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. The heroism of their con- 
duct will, we feel sure, inspire our 
readers to help them. 


Kaotsun, JULY 16, 1926 
EFORE this reaches you. 
B Father Timothy may have 
already telegraphed yi the 
sad news of Father Ernest’s cap- 
ture by the bandiis. This is all 
I know about the capture. Father 
Ernest had set out for Chenki to 
settle some difficulty connected 
with a draft. He hired a boat and 
took with him a catechist and a 
catechumen. 

What was my surprise last even- 
ing about 7:30 to see the catechist 
rush breathless and speechless into 
the compound. ‘Where is Father 
Ernest?” I asked. With great ef- 
fort he sobbed that-when they had 


By Grecory McEttrick, C. P. 


gone some miles down the river, 
six bandits, armed with long rifles, 
ordered them to pull into shore. 
They then forced Father Ernest 
out of the boat, tied his hands be- 
hind his back, and marched him 
off into the mountains.. They took 
with hem his few possessions—a 
camp-cot, some cooking utensils 
and 2n umbrella. The catechist 
and the catechumen offered them- 
selves to be taken in his stead, but 
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the bandits gruffly ordered them 
to be on their way. 


I am helpless. Nothing can be 
done at this end of the line. I 
have asked Father Timothy to 
come immediately, but am afraid 
that it will be impossible for him 
to do so. The Kweichow soldiers 
are pouring into Hunan by way 
of Mayang and Yuanchow. Father 
Timothy expects that General 4’do 
Feng Tir will leave Yuanchow but 
not before he has looted it. 
This place is rather quiet, but 
rumors are anything but encourag- 
ing. It was a blessing that Father 
Ernest and I were here together, 
as living alone in such a place as 
this and during these times is ex- 
ceedingly trying. With the help 
of God I will stand my ground. 

I think Father Timothy is in as 
hopeless a fix as I am. I will 
offer my daily Mass for Father 
Ernest until God restores him to 
us. I know that he can’t stand 
much; his nerves are pretty bad. 
But he is well prepared for the 
worst, and I am sure he will face 
death like a true soldier of Jesus 
Christ. 

Please remember me in your 
prayers. One of us has already 
been captured and it is not im- 
prob ble that I shall be the next. 
I am feeling fine and will face the 
situation like a man. Yet God’s 





grace is necessary to confront the 
daily trials of the terrible cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed. 


KAaotTsun, JuLy 24, 1926 

our kind letter reached me 
U this morning as I was 
making my _ thanksgiving 


A FAMILY OF SEVEN VISITED 


after Mass. What a relief to my 
poor heart to hear from you. I 
can assure you of my deepest sym- 
pathy for you in your efforts to do 
something with the authorities for 
Father Ernest’s release. Rebuffs 
and refusals have been mine every 
time I have approached the local 
authorities. I was coldly informed 
by both the Lani and Kaotsun 
officials that they had nothing to 
do with Father’s release and that 
they were not interested. I have 
been doing all in my power, and 
I will spare neither money nor my- 
self to bring to Father Ernest the 
help he so badly needs. God is 
good and His ways merciful. I 
am sure that He will bring poor 
Ernest back to us. 

I am keeping Fathers Timothy 
and Arthur in touch with affairs. 
The wires were down between 
Yuanchow and Chenki. That’s 
the reason why Father Timothy 
didn’t telegraph you. 

Last Wednesday evening two 
Christians arrived here from Lani 
with the news that another Chris- 
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formation about the capture. They 
never said a word to me nor came 
near the mission since the day 
Father Ernest went down the 
river. They are renegade Chris- 
tians and are closely related to the 
chief bandit. 

Anthony and the owner gave me 
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IN THEIR HOVEL BY AGENTS OF A CHINESE RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


tian down there had been to the 
house where Father Ernest is kept 
prisoner. O God, what a descrip- 
tion he gave of the poor Father’s 
pitiable condition. Bound day 
and night, with only a few rags 
covering him; given only an ounce 
of unpalatable wheat once a day: 
and three men with huge knives 
guarding him. 

Immediately I sent for that 
Christian, whose name is Anthony, 
and had him come here at my 
expense. His testimony will prove 
invaluable to the authorities. He 
came and brought with him an- 
other man, who is a relative and 
also the owner of the house where 
Father Ernest is imprisoned. I 
called the catechist and then 
locked ourselves in the room lest 
any outsider might overhear our 
conversation. In doing this it was 
also my purpose to safeguard the 
owner himself. If it became known 
that he was here to see the priest, 
things might not go well with him 
and his family. This man has 
relatives; here, who had full in- 
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all the particulars of the case. 
Father Ernest had begged An- 
thony to come to me with the re- 
quest that I plead with Shiang- 
fad-tsi to help him. I then went 
to him though only yesterday he 
had bluntly informed me nothing 
could be done. At 7:00 last even- 
ing I went to see the military offi- 
cer, Twang Chang. He.told me 
that Lani should handle the case 
so far as the employment of sol- 
diers was concerned. I politely 
but firmly told him that it was 
his duty to go to Father Ernest’s 
relief as Father is a resident of 
Kaotsun. He agreed; but said 
that he didn’t know how to help. 
I told him where Father was, how 
we could get to him, and how 
many bandits were with him. 

He told me that he had one 
hundred soldiers, all fully armed. 
I said that if he gave me twenty 
of them I myself would go with 
them. “My men have no money,” 
he said. I answered that I would 
give money on the road. Every- 
thing seemed to be satisfactory 








when again he balked, saying that 
he did not believe the facts we 
had told him. Then I asked him 
to send a man with me to the mis- 
sion and I would give him the 
evidence. A subordinate officer 
came along and Anthony and the 
owner proved to him that our evi- 
dence was conclusive. He then 
left us but presently returned with 
the news that the soldiers would go 
with me. At 11:30 P. M. twenty 
soldiers came to the mission. I 
was about to go with them when 
my poor Christians fell on their 
knees before me and implored me 
not to go as these soldiers might 
turn bandits and capture me also. 
Grudgingly I acceded to their re- 
quest. Then I asked the officer in 
charge to line up his men before 
me. I wanted to make sure of the 
number of them and to see that 
they had not only guns but bullets 
also... When I had satisfied myself 
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that they were all fully armed, the 
officer asked me to give the soldiers 
their pay. With great ceremony 


each soldier passed before me, 
saluted, and received his wage. 
They departed. 

* * 


* * 


Here comes poor 
rough the gate. 
can say no more 


Yuanchow 


Famine: Floods: “War 


By TrmotHy McDermott, C. P. 


E ARE having trying times 
(1) here at Yuanchow on ac- 
count of the bandits and 
the famine. The price of rice at 


present is three times higher than 


It’s noon. 
Father Ernest 
THANK GOD! 


it was during the trouble in 1922. 
The Christians are suffering, but 
I cannot help them owing to the 
impossibility of raising funds here. 
Father Gregory and _ Father 
Quentin went to Shenchow to 
try to get assistance. Last week we 
could not buy rice at any price, 
but succeeded in obtaining wheat. 
Brother Lambert is here superin- 
tending the new convent building, 
but due to lack of funds and the 
rainy season, we are meeting with 
numerous difficulties. 

As the famine conditions grow 
worse, the bandits seem to become 
more desperate. A short time ago 
they attacked Yuping, a city not 
far from here. Many of the people 
were killed. Women and girls suf- 
fered from their treatment. Two 
men were killed in the Christian 
chapel. Chaotic conditions prevail 
throughout Yuanchow, Mayang, 
and Hwangchow. Though a num- 


WHEN THE GNAWING PAINS OF HUNGER HAVE DONE THEIR WORST, RELEASE BY DEATH IS NOT FAR 


DISTANT. 


ILLUSTRATION OF CHINESE FACING STARVATON IN THE CHINESE FAMINE. 


As a rule the lot of the Chinese boy is supposed to be brighter than that of the Chinese girl, but this condition does 


not obtain in time of famine. 
humane course. 


Then the daughter of the house fares best, for ker parents sell her as a slave, an expedient and 
The purchase money is useful and the owner of the girl-slave will not allow her to die of hunger. 


In famines 


during 1810, 1811, 1846 and 1849, 45,000,000 Chinese perished of hunger, and in 1875 to 1878 in an area equalling that of 


France, 9,000,000 starved to death. 


Shenchow alone. 
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At present the Passionists are daily feeding over 2,000 famine-stricken in the city of 


--s 





ber of the bandits became soldiers, 
still they are unpaid and are as 
bad as ever. Because of the 
trouble caused by bandits and the 
price of rice going up over 800 
per cent, the people cannot earn 
a living and are selling everything 
they have to buy something to eat. 
Many are living on roots. Women 
and girls are being sold or given 
away. Babies are thrown out on 
the street, because they cannot be 
fed. 


streets, and many more will 
die because it will be impossible 
to get food in time to save them. 
The need exceeds the possibility 
to help. 

Hundreds are applying for ad- 
mission to our orphanage, and we 
have taken in a few more. It is 
hard to support one hundred and 
seventy orphans during these days. 
We cannot buy rice on the streets, 
as the soldiers take it by force, 
going so far as to kill the rice sel- 


TWO WHEELBARROW COOLIES 


(1) The unskilful frequently sustain painful bruises when their overweighted vehicles capsize. 
reduced package transportation to an absolute minimum, 


weddings, funerals and burials. 


It is pitiable to see the old ~ 
people dying of starvation on the © 
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lers, if they refuse to give it up. 
For this reason no one dares to sell 
rice. The Famine Relief Com- 
mittees have promised help, but it 
will probably arrive when it is too 
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(2) The soothsayer is popular. 
The funeral and burial seldom take place on the same day. 


late. No business is being carried 
on here, and we cannot get money 
for our daily use. There is great 
fear that bandits, soldiers and the 
famine sufferers will rob the city. 
Rich people are leaving every day 
for safer places. Fortunately these 
conditions are not permanent, and 
we hope as time goes on some 
means will be found to effect a 
radical change. 

The next calamity on our pro- 
gram is the floods. Reports from 
several missions declare the river 
has increased from the mountains 
torrents and heavy rain. At Supu 
it has carried away a great many 
plants from the rice fields. Shen- 
chow says the river has risen so 
high that it fills the mission yard, 
and renders it impossible to go 
from the house to the schools. 
Houses along the banks have been 
carried away by the swift current. 
Streets are filled with water. The 
flood increases the number of beg- 
gars at the mission gate, because 


A CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLER 


The brawn of the coolie has 
He predicts “propitious” days for 
The soothsayer profits by delay. 








the poor people have lost every- 
thing they possessed. They have 
to stand in water almost to their 
waists and it is a familiar sight to 
see the children swimming from 
house to house. 

We need prayers to help us, in 
this strange land with so many 
great calamities. Prayer more 
than anything else will give us 
courage and the power to help the 
poor people. They have many 
sufferings without any consolation 
of the true Faith and no trust in 
God’s loving care. We are giving 
them every attention, but it must 
be divine grace that will win them 
to be God’s children. We are 
grateful to the benefactors, who 
support us. We thank them for 
their share in our labors. We beg 
God to reward them with everlast- 
ing gifts in return for their remem- 
brance of our work in China. 


Please note that in their com- 
munications our missionaries ask 
for your prayers. How about 
adopting the practice of saying 
daily one Hail Mary for the health 
ind the success of the mission- 
aries? You can be a missionary 
yourself by praying for and finan- 
cially aiding the missionaries. He 
who helps the missionaries shall 
ilso have share in the reward of 
the missionaries. 

If we have not the great courage 
of our missionaries to leave all 
things for Christ, we can at least 
make some sacrifice to further 
their work. 


A CHINESE MOLASSES-CANDY PULL 


CPaotsin g | 


, “Gragedy of a GFiré 


By RAPHAEL VANCE, C. P. 


N May 10, my old mission 
was burned to the ground 


at about three o’clock in 


the morning. 


PAOTSING 





I was awakened by 





MISSION IN RUINS 
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THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO THE MARKET 





the men pounding on my door. 
“Mission on fire,” was all I could 
understand. When I hurried out, 
the whole place was in flames. My 
first thought was for the boys and 
girls sleeping in the building. All 
the Christians had got out safely 
except one little lad six years old, 
whom I found sleeping peacefully 
amid the roar and crackle of the 
flames. I carried him to safety 
and then turned my attention to 
some cans of gasoline and with the 
help of some men succeeded in re- 
moving them without mishap. It 
was indeed a miracle that the 
gasoline did not catch fire, as there 
were other things burning right 
around it. 

Within an hour after the fire 
was discovered, the volunteer fire 
department of the city arrived 
with four pumps and hose. Great 
credit is due to the men who form 
these companies, for though the 
old building was too far gone to 
save it, they kept the fire from 
spreading to the adjoining houses 
and to my new buildings. In my 
bare feet, I went about directing 
the firemen, and it was a mighty 
hot job. The heat was so in- 
tense that it cracked and split the 
rock foundations, melted the glass 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes, 
and destroyed all copper and 
aluminum articles that were in the 
building. The cause of the fire 
will never be known, but my sus- 
picion is that some of the work- 
men who had finished repairs in 
the building the previous day must 
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A BILLBOARD AT A CHINESE POLICE STATON 


The upper left-hand side of this bill-board announces that a couple of bandits will 
be beheaded, and shows photographs of the maranders who are to suffer the extreme 


penalty.. 
unsuccessful attempt at brigandage. 


have dropped a smoking cigarette 
somewhere about the place. 

It would take several pages to 
record all that Father Theophane, 
Father Anthony and myself lost 
in the fire. We tried to draw up 
a list of the articles lost; it does 
not include everything for it is 
impossible to remember all that 
our trunks and boxes contained. 
The heaviest loss is the building 
itself, which, on account of the re- 
pairs and improvements I had 
made, was valued between four 
and five thousand dollars. 

It was a terrible experience. My 
comfort is in the Will of God. It 
means three years of work gone 
up in smoke in as many hours. 
However, I am not discouraged. 
It could have been much worse. 
Thank God, I had the chapel 
moved to the new quarters, and 
also some of the school equipment. 
Some of my own things had also 
been transferred to the new build- 
ing and no documents or records 
were lost. Luckily all the canned 
goods had been moved the previous 
day, or we should have been 
obliged to join the army of beggars, 
at least for a time. I have already 


The placard at the lower left side of the illustration bears reference to an 
Police efforts to suppress banditry are being made. 


started over again, and hope to get 
everything running smoothly in 
the near future. Father Theo- 
phane went to Shenchow to try to 
get some fresh supplies. 

Our district is now threatened 
by a new invasion and war. The 
situation around Changsha, the 
capital of the province, and Yo- 
chow, the city near Father 
Timothy’s mission, is critical. Wu 
Pei Fu, with soldiers from Hupeh, 
has forced General Tang Seng Chi 
out of the capital and has appoint- 
ed Yeh Kai Shin as military 
governor and Ho Yao Tzu as the 
civil governor. The people are 
contesting this, as it is against the 
Hunan Constitution, and are in 
favor of recalling Chao Heng Ti. 
Ho Lung’s men are in possession 
of Shenchow, and the rumor just 
now is they have been fighting and 
robbing the place. What effects 
this war will have is hard to say. 
Just now it is merely delaying mail 
and supplies from Hankow. If it 
is kept up very long, the wheat 
crops will either be destroyed or 
consumed by the invading armies, 
and the rice that should be planted 
during the rainy season will be 
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neglected with the prospect of 
famine conditions again next year. 
The situation at present is being 
somewhat relieved by the wheat 
that is being ested. We are 
receiving relief from Changsha but 
the military affairs down river keep 
the boats from getting here. 

About two hours ago I baptized 
a man, one of the famine victims, 
whom I took off the street a week 
ago. With his wife and two chil- 
dren the family was in a terrible 
state of starvation. The man just 
died and I fear for the mother, but 
the two children are responding to 
food and treatment. 

This morning Paotsing is full of 
excitement, as we are due accord- 
ing to revorts for an immediate 
invasion from the northern and 
western provinces of Szechuen and 
Kweichow. Their excuse for com- 
ing is to fight Wu Pei Fu for at- 
tacking Pekin. The real reason, 
however, is because they have been 
beaten and driven out of their res- 
pective provinces. Tsen is about 
to move on Yungshun, as that 
seems to be the only road open for 
him. Perhaps this will be for him 
the beginning of the end. 

May God preserve us from this 
war and give us peace and food! 


Give the Chinese a chance to 
come to the knowledge of the true 
God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Our missionaries need all the 
money they can get to feed the 
starving, to clothe the naked, to 
care for the sick, the orpan, the 
aged.***The best penance one can 
do for one’s sins is to practise the 


- charity that covers a multitude of 


sins. Our mission at Shenchow is 
feeding two thousand famine- 
stricken every day. Will you help 
the missionaries there to keep up 
the good work of feeding God’s 
poor? *** God knows, the lot of 
the missionaries is hard and lonely 
and discouraging. They are only 
human and they need sympathy as 
the rest of humans need it. We 
can express our sympathy by giv- 
ing alms to the missionaries that 
they plan big things for Christ. 
Let us show them that they can 
count on our active interest and 
gener us help! 





E HAVE had very few plea- 
sant days. since last 
November, and today is 

April 17. The continual rain, rain, 
has dampened everything but our 
spirits. Even our clothing is be- 
coming mildewed, and as for our 
water—it is thin yellow mud. But 
we don’t mind the showers as long 
as the little ones come along with 
them, and several poor tots have 
been found abandoned outside the 
church gate. 

More than rain is stirring. A 
day or two ago a large number of 
soldiers arrived in town, who, re- 
port had it, were Bolshevist troops 
on their way down the river. To- 
day we saw through our field glas- 
ses seven or eight hundred troops 
on one of the little hills across the 
river. But we do not know who 
they are. A posted sign forbids, 
under penalty of death, all talk 
about these soldiers or any hint of 
trouble to come, and our curiosity 
hardly runs to this extreme. 

Strange to say, though the air 
is not clear, the weather now is due 
for a change. And how these sun- 
shiny hours are appreciated! But 
then, St. Joseph, the feast of whose 
patronage is celebrated today, ac- 
counts for it. He is the patron of 
China, and rewards the special 
honor the Christians show him in 
his kind, fatherly way. To in- 
crease out pleasure, the ladies of 
the Protestant mission sent us 
some beautiful flowers which 
added their fragrance to that of 
Benediction. Yet our Lord must 
have been especially delighted with 
the three or four roses He saw at 
His Feet, the offering of a little 
pagan girl, who is greatly attracted 
to our religion. So Shenchow, 
after all, is not quite the flower- 
less city we had at first imagined. 

With opening buds we naturally 
associate May. And here it is, 
Our Lady’s own dear month, which 
we opened with the unveiling of a 
beautiful statue in her honor. The 
altar decorated with pretty wild- 
flowers, the earnest prayers, the 
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Shenchow 


From Our Sisters of 
Charity in China 


happiness they felt, the very hap- 
piest of all must have been the 
generous benefactor who donated 
the statue, and who was not for- 
gotten in our petitions. 











How true it is that Mary always 
leads to Jesus! No doubt the 
May devotions were responsible to 
a great extent for our first Corpus 
Christi procession here in China. 
Even some of the pagan children 
were in the procession, and two of 
our little girls, one of whom had 
just been baptized, strewed flowers 
before the Blessed Sacrament. 
May this Corpus Christi blessing 
prove a real Eucharistic triumph 
for our dear Lord. 


fervent hymns to Our Mother, 
the delightful odor of orange-blos- 
soms—all helped to make the cere- 
mony impressive. And though the 
faces of the natives testified the 


A STREET IN PICTURESQUE HANCHOW 
Fourteen centuries ago a small village of fishermen and salt-boilers occupied the site 
of this great city. It became the center of foreign trade in China in ieval times and 
was known as the “City of Heaven.” Hither flocked merchants, travellers and others 
to enjoy the sights and indulge in its material pleasures. The Passionist Chinese Pro- 
curation, in charge of Father Celestine Roddan, C. P., is located in Hanchow. 
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HIs is the fourth of July, but 
© in China it is just like every 
other day with nothing 
special for the day since there is 
nothing special to be had, and no 
celebration since there is nobody 
to celebrate with. At present, I 
am alone here in Kienyang. Father 
Quentin is in Hankow for a much 
needed rest. The doctor says his 
heart and lungs are affected as a 
result of the small-pox, and that 
his nerves are in bad shape. I 
could not go to Yuanchow to cele- 
brate the day with Father Timo- 
thy for several reasons. It is Sun- 
day today, and I would not let 
the Christians go without Mass. 
Besides I couldn’t go even if I 
were free, for to go to Yuanchow I 
have to cross the river, and at 
present it is too high and too swift 
for any boats to cross, on account 
of the heavy rains we have been 
having daily for the past two 
weeks or more. The rain stopped 
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Kienyang 
St. Joseph to the Rescue 


By CLEMENT SEYBOLD, C. P. 


yesterday, however, and today it 
is bright and warm. And lastly, 
I could not go on account of a 
serious problem the mission is con- 
fronted with just at present. It 
is the food question. 

For some weeks I have been try- 
ing to buy rice without success. 
Last Thursday our rice gave out. 
We heard of a certain merchant 
who had fifty or a hundred bushels 
of rice stored away. When we 
went to him to buy, we discovered 
that the General of the soldiers 
in town had issued a proclamation 
forbidding anyone to sell rice to 
any person but himself, as he 
needed all the rice in store for his 


soldiers to carry them through the 
famine. The merchant said he 
would sell to us but feared the 
General,—that he would imprison 
him if he did. So we went to the 
General himself several times to 
ask him if he would permit us to 
buy some rice. When we called 
we found he was either not at 
home or too busy to see us. Con- 
sequently the people in the mission 
had to go without rice on Friday. 
The next day a friend helped us 
out with enough for one day. Fin- 
ally, the General sent us a letter, 
in answer to our request, refusing 
us FLAT and saying that there 
was not enough rice to carry his 
soldiers through. 

I certainly was in a predicament 
then, with poor people on my 
hands and nothing to feed them. I 
sent a man into the country to 
see what he could find and he re- 
turned with not enough rice for 
one day, and the price he had to 
pay was enormous. Rice is more 
than ten times the ordinary price, 
—-and cannot be bought at that. 
So finally, there was only one hope 
left. I had already said a Mass to 
the Poor Souls to help me out. I 
then took a little statue of St. 
Joseph, and put it in the rice bin, 
telling him that he would have to 
see to it that the rice bin be ‘lled 
enough to carry us through the 
famine. I also promised a Mass 
on Monday, (i.e. tomorrow), if he 
got the rice today. I then hit upon 
the plan to go to an under officer 
of the General, who is a very good 
friend of ours, to have him inter- 
cede with the General for us. He 
did so and succeeded. Half of the 
rice will come today and the rest 
in a day or two. This, I think, 
will b> enough to carry us through 
the f1mine—thanks to St. Joseph 
and the Poor Souls. 

Besides feeding these people in 
the mission, I am giving out a 
daily allowance to about forty 
or fifty Christians who are in dire 
need. So far I have not helped 
any pagans for the simple reason 


that I cannot raise any mc’.cy. I 
have permission to use two thou- 
sand dollars for famine relief here, 
but at present I am not able to 
raise a cent. No one here will 


A DENTIST AT WORK IN CHINA 


The Chinese methods in dentistry, medicine and surgery are very primitive. One 
of our missionaries had to travel eight days to have his teeth fixed. All the time he 
was suffering from a raging toothache. We hope it will not be long before we shall 
have an American Catholic dentist in Hunan. Volunteers will please write for terms! 
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take our Procuration drafts. For- 
merely the Post Office gave me all 
I needed, but at present it has no 
money. A short time ago I re- 
ceived a money-order and it was 
over two weeks before I could col- 
lect on it. Formerly the down-river 
soldiers were stationed here, and 
they regularly sent their pay-roll 
home through the post-office. But 
now we have soldiers who live 
either here or in Yuanchow or near 
by, and hence none of their money 
goes through the post-office. I now 
have on hand one hundred dollars, 
but that won’t see me very far. 
So now I am going to take the 
statue of St. Joseph out of the rice 
bin and put it in the money 
drawer. Then see what will hap- 
pen. I bet I will have plenty of 
money next week. 

A convoy is due in Hungkiang 
in a couple of days. Hungkiang 
is twenty miles below Kienyiang. 
There is a boat with the convoy 
which carries supplies for Father 
Timothy and a few supplies for 
this mission. So I shall have to 
be going down to Hungkiang in 
a couple of days to see about get- 
ting our goods through the cus- 
toms. There is always a great 
deal of difficulty, especially if there 
is wine on the boat, and this boat 
has two barrels of Mass wine on 
board. I shall use this occasion 
to see what I can do in regard to 
raising money in Hungkiang. Of 
course I shall need a guard of sol- 
diers as there are many bandits 
between here and Hungkiang. 

Speaking of soldiers reminds me 
of another evil we are facing. We 
are expecting a battle here in a 
few days. Two armies of soldiers, 
one from the Kweichow Province, 
and one from the Szechwan Pro- 
vince are on their way down and 
are only a short distance from 
here. They expect to take over 
Yuanchow and Kienyang, and to 
drive out the present Hunan sol- 
diers. The Hunan soldiers plan 
to resist them. The object of these 
two armies I do not know. 

I am enjoying very good 
health. I bought a bushel of po- 
tatoes (grown in this country) in 
Yuanchow a few weeks ago—the 
first I had had in over a year. 
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Pushih 


cA Young Deluge 


By CyprIAN FRANK, C. P. 


EADERS of THE SIGN may be 
{2 interested in reading of the 

waters which we had in 
July. How the other Fathers 
fared who have their missions 
along the Yuan and Mayang 
Rivers, I don’t know, but Pushih 
has quite a story to tell. This 
city is situated between two high 
mountain ranges, and is about two 
miles long and almost as wide. The 
entire city was under water for 
two days. The water of June 30 
reached to the- high ground of the 
mission. July 1 we had heavy rain 
all day. By 9.30 p. m. the water 
was again creeping into the mis- 
sion yard. On the morning of July 





2, I was up early and found fifteen 
feet of water in our front yard. 
In a few minutes the water reached 
the church, so I said Holy Mass 
immediately and consumed the 
Blessed Sacrament. After Mass 
the water was six inches deep in 
the church. By seven o’clock it 
reached the house and at nine it 
was up to my hips in my room. 
After placing everything in the 
sanctuary on the high altar, and 
piling trunks, “etc, high in my 
room, I got out, and boarded a 
raft made by my cook. The sun 
was hot on Friday and gave me 
euite a red face. All day and 
night the water kept on rising, and 
one could hear the crashes of the 
heavy tiles sliding off the roofs, 
and then the houses came shooting 
up out of the water. Several 
people were drowned in those parts 
where the water was swift. In our 
front vard the water was thirty 
feet deep—it was over the cross 
surmounting the front gate of the 








Two Letters from China 


Father Anthony Maloney writes from Yungsui: 


The sights here in Yungsut (Father Theophane’s 
mission) are heartrending. 
and starvation. All day long famine victims have been 


On every side are misery 








asking for aid, but nearly all had to be turned away as 
Father Theophane had no money .... Yesterday and 
today 1 have seen human beings reduced to such a 
pitiable state as I hardly believed possible. One woman 
and three small children were eating out of a bowl of 
what seemed to me to be muddy water. They didn't 
eat it. They wolfed it down. Others were eating any- 
thing that offered a possibility of nourishment. 


Father Cuthbert O’Gara writes from Shenchowfu: 


Famine conditions in many places are terribly severe. 
We are literally besieged from morning till night by the 
stricken who are either begging for themselves or be- 
seeching us to take in their children.... Even though 
I had the ability to do sol would refrain from relating 
the incidents of two evenings ago when I visited the 
Temple of Hell but a stone’s throw from my window. 
The thought of the huddled beggars, the starved 
children, the famished mothers cuts the heart ; if pictured 
in detail it would not be believed. 











wall. On Saturday morning when 
the water had receded somewhat 
I went into the church where I 
found evervthing one big mess. 
The altar was turned over. Mass- 
book. vestments, etc, were buried 
in the muddy water. The water 
in the church had been about three 
feet higher than my head. After 
working about three hours in the 
church, I went to my room where 
the water was six feet deep. There 
trunks, tables, chairs, Mass-kit, 
cupboards etc, had gone through 
a deluge. Only the clock on the 
wall was still in its place. It is 
now four days since I said Mass. 
And although there was one day of 
sun which gave me a chance to 
get the vestments dry, there is 
such constant rain that nothing 
much can be done in the line of 
drying out linens, books, etc. I 
have all sorts of new colors in 
vestments now, except white. 
The famine is not yet over and 
here comes the high water to add 
more misery to the lot of the poor. 
I had noticed that the water welled 
up out of the ground in the rear 
of my house while it flowed from 
the streets into the front yard. All 
the houses I could see from my 
raft on Friday were under water 
except for the very tops of the 
roofs. The people fled to the 
mountain sides and the pagan 
temples, the latter being generally 
built on high ground. Many men 
remained, however, to protect their 
property from possible thieves, 
and so kept watch day and night 
from the roofs of their houses. 
Many thing floated into the mis- 
sion yard, among them a coffin. 
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A chair and a small book-case 
floated out of the mission window. 
The chair is still on the roof of one 
of the houses across the street. 
It’s a great life when a fellow 
knows how to swim. No doubt, 
Kaotsun and Luki missions got 








Gemma’s League 


Gemma’s League is a pious as- . 


sociation under the patronage of 
Gemma Galgani, a wonderfully 
holy girl who, we hope, will soon 
be raised to the honors of the Altar. 
In her humble and suffering life 
she carried on a remarkable apos- 
tolate of prayer. Members of this 
association offer prayers, sacrifices 
and good works for the success 
of the Passionist missions in China. 
If you wish to join the League, 
please write to THE SIGN. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


The following prayers and good 
works were offered for the missions 
in China during July. 


Masses said 
Masses heard 
Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of the Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

ours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 


Various Works 295,376 


their share of the high water, but 
I have not yet heard from them. 

During these days the bandits 
are fierce and more cruel than ever. 
Formerly I used to make one or 
two trips to Chenki per month, 
now it is over a month since I have 
left my mission, and I hardly dare 
leave the city limits. Yesterday 
four Pushih merchants were caught 
right out of the city wall, (only a 
name) and one of these was im- 
mediately cut up and killed for 
resisting. 

A month ago our mail carrier 
was robbed and sliced to pieces. 
Pushih, Chenki, and Yuanchow 
mail was also taken at that time. 

The Fathers are probably all 
safe as long as they stay within 
their respective cities, that is, in 
the districts south of Shenchow. 
How it is in the north, I don’t 
know. There are now soldiers in 
immense numbers in Hunan from 
eight different provinces and there- 
fore absolutely no order exists. 
The bandits have nothing to fear. 

The famine is intense. There is 
no rice or wheat to be bought. But 
in less than thirty days we may 
expect the new rice which is al- 
ready beginning to head. That 
ought certainly bring us much 
better times. 

I have heard from the Chinese 
merchants who could not get their 
checks cashed at the Procuration 
that Father Celestine is sick in the 
hospital. This is probably true as 
he has not answered two of my 
letters sent over a month ago. 

I am sure that if the Readers 
of Tue Sten knew conditions here, 
they’d pray mighty hard for us. 








“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) 


MRS. ELIZABETH 


den remember 
in your prayers and 


MRS. JOSEPH SANDER- 
SON 


FRANCIS KELLEY 
JAMES KELLEY 





good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 

ETHEL TAFT 

MISS M. TRAGLEY 
FRANCES GOUBEAND 
MRS. P. R. SMITH 

MRS. G. S. GOBLE 
NELLIE AUSTED 
FRANK P. FITZGERALD 


ALONE 
MRS. WILLIAM 
HANNASCH 
MRS. JAMES F. 
GORMLEY 
PATRICK E. MOYLAN 
JOSEPH SWIFT 
MRS. M. F. CASEY 
MARY A. FOX 
MRS. H. CAMPION 
MR. J. WESTREICHER 
MRS. LYDA FENELLEN 
SARAH A. MORRISON 





DENNIS P. BUCKLEY 

T. J. CROWLEY 

MRS. ANNA BOTTA 

JOSEPH J. DU PUIS 

REV. CHARLES B. MO- 
LONY, C. M. 

ELLA McDONALD 

J. PRIAL 

MRS. CLARA J. FETH 

MRS. MATHEW F. DIL- 


LON 
MARY A. CLIFFORD 


ELIZA EVANS 
MISS M. MAHONEY 
MARY GEHM 
THOMAS MURRAY 
MARY A. BEURY 
THERESA BALDWIN 
AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” ADD 10% OF COST TO PAY POSTAGE.] 


THE CHILD ON HIS KNEES. By Mary Dixon 
Thayer. The Macmillan Co., New York. Price: $1.25. 


Seldom do we meet with such an excellent collection 
of poetry for children. Each poem is a prayer beauti- 
fully and simply expressed—a mirroring in verse of a 
child’s reflections on its religious instructions. Any 
Catholic mother would be delighted to have her child’s 
mind occupied with such salutary and beautiful 
thoughts. Sisters in the class room and mothers in 
the home will derive as much pleasure from reading 
them as the child in hearing them. 


THE DIFFICULT COMMANDMENT. By C. C. 
Martindale, S. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price $.60; 


Information concerning sex problems is being widely 
disseminated in our days. The presentation of the 
Catholic viewpoint on this much discussed topic is 
therefore assured of a hearing. Some Catholic authors 
have treated this subject from the physical side, others 
from the supernatural angle, and still others have 
exposed the purely ethical and aesthetic aspect of the 
question. The psychological viewpoint is brought out 
by Fr. Martindale. After proposing the truth about 
sexual matters, he discusses in turn,—thoughts, words, 
deeds, ideals, and motives in the light of self-control. 
The booklet is recommended especially to young men. 


HEART TALKS WITH JESUS. By Rosalie M. 
Levy, 14 E. 29th St. New York City. Price $1.10. 


There are few of us who are not susceptible to the 
benign influence of devotional verse. The selected 
poems composing Heart TALKs are grouped for use 
on the more common occasions when the faithful are 
accustomed to commune with Jesus—at morn, bene- 
diction, evening. A book like this will serve a useful 
purpose for those who find it difficult to put their 
thoughts into words, or who cannot concentrate on 
their prayers. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BISHOP ULLA- 
THORNE. By Dom Cuthbert Parker, O. S. B. Two 
volumes. Price: $8.50 the set. Benziger Bros., New 
York. 


Bishop Ullathorne was a prominent figure in English 
ecclesiastical circles for over forty years. The history 
of his long association with Wiseman, Manning, New- 
man, and other leading churchmen during the trouble- 
some period of the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy 
in England makes a narrative of unusual interest. Per- 
haps some critics may judge that his biographer has 
accentuated the bishop of Birmingham’s prestige 


* 


slightly beyond due proportion by setting it in a back- 
ground wherein may be discerned the weaknesses and 
prejudices of other members of the hierarcy. Still, the 
manifestation of the humanness of these great and 
noble characters is just what so many are crying for 
in biography today. No whitewashing. This quality 
of perfect frankness seems rather to enhance previously 
conceived notions of their genuine excellence. A re- 
trospect of the Victorian Age viewed from the Ulla- 
thorne focus is a worthy tribute to a bishop who 
labored long and with great zeal for the cause of God 
and His Church. New vistas in ecclesiastical life are 
opened up, and many salutary inspirations will await 
clerical readers of this fascinating biography. 


COMFORT FOR THE FAINTHEARTED. . By 
Ludovicus Blosius; translated from the Latin by Ber- 
trand A. Wilberforce, O. P. Price $1.25. THE BLIND 
OBEDIENCE OF A HUMBLE PENITENT by Syl- 
vester Jenks, Bishop-Elect of Calliopolis; edited, with 
an introduction, by Dom Roger Hudleston, Monk of 
Downside Abbey. Price $1.00; Benziger Bros. 


CoMFORT FOR THE FAINTHEARTED first appeared in 
1555 and was very highly esteemed by readers of that 
day. At the time of composition its author was noted 
for his piety, learning, and experience. Blosius attempts 
to answer that need for comfort in souls who are 
honestly striving to follow the straight and narrow way 
which leads to life, and which is so well expressed by 
the learned translator; “in the spiritual life success is, 
for the most part, invisible; the merit and reward is 
laid up in heaven far away; the failures are so many, 
so evident, so humbling, so wearisome, the cross so 
sore a weight, that discouragement with men of good 
will is one of the commonest, as well as the most 
dangerous forms of temptation. We are all inclined 
to cry out in the anguish of our souls, and the darkness 
of the valley, and the disgust of the human spirit, 
which wants to walk by sight and not by faith:.. .‘is 
there no balm in Galaad.’ To furnish this balm is the 
purpose of the pious author. Scruples, temptations, 
impatience in failures, spiritual dryness, sufferings, 
comfort in the hour of death, the Blessed Virgin Mary’s 
protection, God’s Mercy, and numerous other subjects 
are skilfully treated. The eminent authority of Holy 
Scripture, and references to the writings of approved 
masters of the interior life, such as Tauler and Blessed 
Henry Suso, are frequently and effectively quoted. 
Blosius’ writings will benefit the reader in proportion 
as they are diligently meditated on. They deserve more 
than cursory reading. This book is indeed what its 
title proclaims it to be—“Comfort for the Faint- 
hearted.” 
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Scruples are not a malady of recent origin, as this 
book of the late seventeenth century proves. Sylvester 
Jenks, an accomplished English theologian, prescribed 
a formula for this sickness, (for it is a sickness), which 
is capable of rendering excellent service to the sufferers 
from scruples of our day. His work specializes on the 
more obstinate cases of scrupulosi—proud and wilful 
souls. The author’s treatment begins with the necessity 
of convincing the patient that he or she is sick. This 
gained, the means for effecting a cure is applied; blind 
obedience to the confessor. Frequently, and yet with- 
out offending, he pokes ridicule at the absurdities of 
scrupulous patients. It is evident that the author dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of this malady, and fine 
skill in handling cases. This nicely bound reprint of 
an old favorite deserves a wide circulation, especially 
among confessors whose lives are harassed, and some- 
times abbreviated by treating the scrupulous. 


MANGLED HANDS. By Neil Boyton, S. J. Price 
$1.25; Benziger Bros) THE WRONG LETTER. By 
Walter S. Masterman. Price $2.00 E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 


Most boys enjoy Indian stories bristling with real 
action, and plenty of it. The story of the Jesuit 
martyrs of New York State belongs to this class. His- 
torical data of the most accurate kind formed the 
material for this book. The principle characters were 
red-blooded men who actually lived what “Little 
Spoon,” the eye-witness of these events, narrates. At 
times the diabolical cruelty of the savages is so vividly 
described that the reader momentarily forgets that he 


is only a reader and not an observer. Anyone wishing 
pleasant dreams had better leave this book on the 
shelf after supper. Yet the moral grandeur of the 
heroic martyrs dominates all other emotions. Every 
Catholic boy should read this book. 

Close THE Wronc LETTER story when half read, care- 
fully reconstruct the scenes, formulate your suspicions 
regarding the murderer, and then continue the narrative. 
If you are really clever you have some chance of see- 
ing your suspicions confirmed. But this reviewer doubts 
it. “Who killed the Home Secretary?” G. K. Ches- 
terion, in a characteristic preface, admits that he 
didn’t know. G. K. claims that the purpose of detec- 
tive stories should not be to detect but to deceive. This 
one succeeds admirably in deceiving. Yet it is a simple 
stery, easy to follow, clear fiction, stimulating, and 
wholesome withal. Even hard-boiled readers of de- 
tective stories will find this one worthy of their at- 
tention. 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER: A 
Play in Three Scenes, by Elizabeth McFadden. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York. Price $.35 


This play is based on Prof. Alden’s “The Boy Who 
Discovered The Spring.” The theme of the play is 
that the daily miracles of modern life are as ‘“‘unseeable” 
and harder to understand when they are investigated 
thoroughly than the great religious truths which doub- 
ters question. In the production a man and a boy 
work their way out of the unreasonable attitude which 
must “see” everything, to the sounder and more rational 
basis of enlightened faith. 








A Soop thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 

are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 





A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
IT IS. FiLise, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US [HE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 


blessing. 











you make the sacrifice. 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
Which do you want, 
—thée Box or the Bank? 

can have both, if you wish. 





A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 


Self- 


You 














ADDRESS: PASSIONIST FATHERS, THE SIGN, 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


Please send me a Dime Bank—Mite Box. 


Name: 











Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 























“By Such Sacrifices God's Favor Js Obtained.” 


(Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have ccntributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 
China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


CIRCLES.: Good Shepherd, $5; Holy Family, $5: 
Holy Souls, $6; — Heart, $7. 
CALIF. ~wwe® s $6; Fresno, J. A. W. $5; 
eee A. G. Gee, ch Angeles, S. B. §s; é M. 
D. $1; W. K. $1; Sierra Madre, E. M. $2; M. G. $3; 
Pasadena, Lo $50. 
COLO.: Aspen, L. H. $5. 
CONN.: Bridgeport, C. B. $1; M. A. D. $1; F. J. E. 
$1; ox $1; Hartford, M. K. $20; D. H. $6.25; 
a . $1; Meriden, F. K. $2; South Beach, A. V. 
$1. 


saianee. Mandarin, M. B. $6; Palm Beach, E. L. 
$6; Pensacola, V. G. $1; A. M. G. $2. 

ILL.: Aledo, C. H. $1; Belleville, V. M. R. $5; Chi- 
cago, F.M. C. $1: D, S. $3; E. K. $3; A. W. S. $4; 

2. +. ae. M. H. $1; S. $25; M. O. $1; N. T. 
$10. MGS 1 ALPS: BASS. $5: BR 82 
1. 2. Pe: =. B.. 35: MW. Se: Me. J. W. Se: 
Friend, $50; L. H. $1; B. ©. S35; M. P..3r; %G. A. 3. 
$5; Collinsville, E. M. S. $9; Jolliet, N. M. $1; 
Mt. Carmel, A. L. G. $5; Oak Park, M. O. $2; P 
z.. $5. 

IND.: Goshen, C. B. $2; Indianapolis, M. M. $12.55; 
Jasper, L. G. $2; La Porte, J. R. K. $2; Logansport, 
J. C. K. $2; South Bend, E. H. $1; Terra Haute, 
F. L. C. $2; Tipton, Anon, $100. 


IOWA.: Brede, C. S. $1; Wankee, M. H. $5. 
KANS.: Victoria, T. T. $5; J. D. $5; A. W. $1. 


KY.: Covington, H. T. $2; M. B. $3; S. F. $5; Frank- 
fort, R. J. L. $53; owe H. C. T. $2; Louis- 
ville, J. G. $20; N. F. $2; J. R . $1; B. H. $4; A. R. 

M. $15; M. H. $1; Shively, S. H. $22. 


LA.: New Orleans, K. $30; K. S. $10; E. S. $5. 


MASS.: Allston, J. “i $10; W. T. $10; Fr. 
Si; I. B. B. Si; A M. $5; Arlington, G .N. 
$2; Belmont, P. St $5; r +40% R. K. $100; 

; J. M. S. $2; J. 0. C. $1; J 
F. $5; E. M. $20; M. J. P. $1; : 
$25. E. rc ‘$10: M. K. $2; Anon. $2; Brighton, A. 
M. $5; J. J. L. $3; J. M. R. $5; Brookline, M. A. T. 
Sar = ee % Sed eS ee 
> e So ae 3: a We. weeds 3 Ses 
W. $5; a M. L. B. $2; = K. $2; 
K. $2: J. F. N. $1; M. M. H. $5; M. $1; 
B. $2: j. J. G, #8; EN. C. $8; 8 JO. $5) 
D. $2; F. H. B. $2; Charlestown, F. J. M. $1; 
. K. $3; J. F. D. $5; M. E. K. $1; Chelsea, M. 
ww Ko C. W. $5; Concord, M. C. $5; 
T. $2; Dorchester, A. F. D. $5; A. F. 
82M. B.D. $4: GTB M. E. 
: H. $1; Everett, M. G. W. $3; Fall River, 
$10; Fitchburg, J. J. a $15; Forge Village, 
. $4; ee tat $10; Haverhill, 
$1; W. R. $7; R. “ty VD. 83. 
4. Shy P. F. $25; Lowell, b Go aot a. ee Co 
: $i: F. B. $2: M. G. L. $7; Lynn, E. M. 
$5: L. F. S. $13; Malden, E. C. $1; J. H. O. $1; 
Martha’s Vineyard, M. G. $5; Medford, M. T. C. 
$1; C. B. $5; E. E. R. $1; Orleans, W. T. M. $1; 
Pittsfield, C. H. $2; Peabody, T. M. $25; North 
Chelmsford, M. P. C. $1; Provincetown, M. A. O. 
$3; Randolph, M. A. D. $5; Reading, M. G. $2; 
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Roxbury, P. J. H. $5; W. J. H. $5; Rutland, J. A. 
F. $2; Somerville, A. F. B. $2; A. H. $2; C. D. $1; 
N. r $2; 7 Boston, M. M. D. $2; T. D. $1; 
a. 5. . $30; N N. F. C. $10; South Braintree, M. O. 
R. ie Wakefield, P. B. $1; A. B. $1; M. E. B. $1; 
West Lynn, M. P. $5; West Newton, M. E. H. $1; 
West Roxbury, M. S. $3; G. F. B. $5; M. A. C. 
$2; West Somerville, T. L. $2; 

MD. Baltimore, J. M. S.. $10; P. J. F. $7; M. R. C. 
$5; R. G. S. $1; E. T. R. $2.50; Catonsville, D. A. 
K. $3; Rederwood, F. T. H. $300. 

ME. Bangor, J. P. D. $3; New Gloucester, M. J. P. 
$5. 

MICH.: Adrian, J. P. L. $1; Bad Axe, A. M. $1; 
Detroit, J. K. $1; R. A. K. $6; M. C. $5; E. M. D. 
$23.10; S. P. $10; C. N. R. $1; F. H. $10; Harbor 
Springs, T. K. L. $10; Hubbell, H. Z. $5; Port 
Huron, P. J. J. $5; Saginaw, A. S. $2. 

MINN. Belle ge H. A. $1; Eden oe, A. .S. 
$5.75; Freeport, B. S. $5; Greenwald, R. E. M. $25; 
Moorehead, H. Z. $15: Virginia, P. 3 $5. 

MISS.: Canton, C. P. D. $5. 


MO.: Ethlyn, J. M. B. $1; St. 2 i Se = = 
St. Louis, G. G. $3; O. E. $1; -. fom P. 7. C. 
a0; PF. L. W. $5; G. B. $1.25: W. J. G. $5; F. X. 
W. $5; G. H. H. $3; W. H. $3; E. M. W. $3; N. 
>. $0; V. A. G35; F.C. S. $i: BM. Oe. 

NEB. Omaha, A. M. S. $5. 

N. H.: Manchester, S. M. L. $5; Wilton, T. R. $10. 


N. ye Atlantic City, J. H. M. $25; Audubon, T. M. 
G. $5; — M. J. F. $2; Camden, N. H. H. $5; 
Caldwell, N N. H. G. $5; M. M. D. $5.50; ee. 
A. V. $3; Cliffside, V. F. $5; Clifton, M. Cc. S. $10; 
Convent, B. C. $4; Coytesville, H. W. $5; Denville, 
Dp: €. $5: Dover, M. R. $10; East Orange, F. B. $2; 
H. S. $5; M. L. $2; Edgewater, M. S. C. $2; M. E. 
$3; Elizabeth, J. F. $1; G. S. $3.30; P. S. $1.30; M. 
D. G. #: "| O. B. $5; rag ee be F<. ee Free- 
port, $5; M. A Cc s; \. BB. Se 3. G Si: 
K. W. ys Hightstown, A. J. B. $100; Hollis, M. 3 
O. $5; Hoboken, M. A. $11.20; F. L. $1; M. H. $5; 
E. M. D. $3; J. P. M. $5; J. J. C. $6; M. H. $3: 
A. C. F. $5; M. A. $5; Friend, $2; Hohokus, = F 
H. $2; ae Ys M. H. $2; S. B. eS 
5; J. J; C. ae; ©. $5; a. M. © # 
Irvington, he a $i: se H. os Sad City, i 
AY $2; M. G, $10; M. $4; N. R. 
$10; M. és: W. A. N. $1; = * $5; E. S. $1; 
MG. ge: We gs: FA ME 86: MOB, $36: 
M. R. $3; . $2; M. c. = $1; M. M. G. $1; 
M. O. M. $i; > *  e $10; M. : 
kB Be: J. C to: wr P a7 LF Sle 
$7.25; M. C. $1: M. F. $1; M. M. $2; W. A. C. $5; 
A. C. $1; M. M. $2; M. R. $5; H. F. $3; M. M. 
$4; E. D. $1; Manasquam, M. F. $2; Metuchen, 
J. F. H. $5; “TE ba S. $7; Newark, M. W. 
eS ah: : M. D. $1: C. A. B. $2; 
oe I K. Si0s "M. $1; M. M. G. gt 
» $l; A: G. S. $i. . oh 
G. F: § B. H. $1; R. 
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; N. B. $5; Ridge- 


M. H. N. $50; G. S. M. $50: An 145; Friends, 
a8: Figs $25; Weehawken, A. D. $4; . $55 
C. $5; A. F. S. $10; Westfield, M. i 
us M. $5; West New York, J. R. $5; H. J.N. Meio 
N. M.: Denning, M. A. $10. 
N. Y.: Albany, T. C. Ra iJez 
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: $3; 
<— $2: A a ae . $2; Forestville, 
W. MS. $5; Glens Falls, M. M. I. $1; Jackson 
Heights, Anon. $38; Jamaica, H. ye $2; I C. $2; 
eye A JOD: Se RB: ©. ot B. 
S. $1; Lake Placid, F. H. V. rope . P. $2; Lock- 
port, B. K. $1; Long_ — City, EB + W. $2; N. 
D. $2; J. J. D. $10; oe Lynbrook, _E. H. G. 
$1; M. R. $5; lay M. 
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G. A. $5: be rey va 5 Ae i oy a cc. 
; ; > C. $1; $2; K. K. 


& €; West New ig onl A. 


OHIO.: Alliance, C. M. $1; Athens, M. . 
Cheviot, A. D. 3: Cincinnati, K. M. B. 
H. $2; B. B. $3; M. M. $7; D. G. $1; 
bn. ©. C. oe; LGB. Be FL. Ves ; 
mV. 3. 5S. 3 PE E.S8. SG: CRS: 
M.S; Sek F.  Se> FL. hd $1; M. 
$5; Cleveland, N. S. $3; B. 
A. M. $1; M. C. $1; “Columbus 2. 
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Norwood, A. H. $3. E. J. $5; Pomeroy, A. R. 
$2; Silverton, | Pe oe A 
Wickliffe, M. C. T. 
OKLA.: Tulsa, A. T. fr B. A. D. $1. 
OREGON.: Gervais, J. H. K. $5; 
L. he 


Victoria, J. W. R. $10: 


Oregon City, M 


PA.: Altoona, T. P. C. $5; Avalon, M. T. $1; Arch- 
bald, B. O. C. $4; Baden, M. G. A. $25; Bethlehem, 
p 2 2 $5; Bellevue, F. E. D. $5; ee ag 3 S. M. C. 
$5; W. $5; 7 as S. M $2; Chicora, 
ST “$6: Carnegie, R. M. C. $8; ER F. M. $5; 
eg J; £2. $83 Carbondale, A. B. $2; Colmar, 
M. Du Bois, H. H. $5; Dunmore, cc Ga: 
RSA, S S. $6; Erie, W. H. $6; Elizabethtown, 
L. U. $3; Forhaven, C. K. $1.52; Greensburg, J. 
N. $1; Holidaysburg, D. N. D. $5; Hawley, M. L. 
$3; Jeannette, P. K. $15; E. M. G. $5; McKeesport, 
A. B. $1; Oil City, R. F. $1; ez i, Fee 
1. Me. 2: oO. <. ve P. S: $3; C. P.'$10; 'C. Me. $5; 
E. H. $1; J. M. $1; R. R. $5; S. MP. $15; M. 1. 
R. $5; Friends, $47.65: See. ee #25; M. M. P. Be 
M. C. O. $100; M. A. $4.50; P. +f 
M. W. $10; A. K. $3; L. O. $5; P 
D. $3; K. Q. $1; G. W. $2; A. G. $5; 
*. a: W. H. Pa P. H. $2; E. E. $1 

O. $10; J. H. $50; C. S. $2; M. M. 
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TENN.: A PIE A. M. V. $2.50. 

TEXAS: Dallas, P. D. L. $1; J. J. J. $1; Houston, 
J. J. F. $5; Rowens, S. M. A. $3. 

VA.: Richmond, G. J. B. $5; Stanton, M. A. $1. 
VERMONT: Burlington, M. A. $1; Malletts Bay, P. 
G. P. $1. 

WASH.:: Bellingham, J. Z. $1.50; B. M. G. $2; M. M. 
$5;. J. .M.-$1. 

W. VA.: Wheeling, J. H. $5. 


WIS.: Appleton, a E. A. $25; mg ey La 
ae F. E. G. $1; Milwaukee, M . A. $1; 
$3; W. B U5: M$: MM, $85: W, B.S; Oak 
koch, G. H. $5; tae Washington, P. M. J. $2; 
Superior, Wt, ty Oe 


WYOMING: Rock Gestion: V. B. $4. 
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A Selected List of Desirable Catholic Books | 


cA Good Book Is Always An Appropriate Gift 


SCRUPLES. Some Words of : | A MISSIONARY’S NOTE- 
Consolation. By P. J. Gearon, O. We have pleasure in an- || BOOK. By Rev. Richard Alexan- 
C. C. Price: $1.25. nouncing on these pages a || der Price: $1.25. 

This book is deserving of the carefully selected list of i Graphic incidents, “real life” hap- 
large sale it is having. It is made alien Aeealer-aaliiath ps || penings in a priest’s life which serve 
rs = sonar words of conso- C ee lic én hie rywe | for edification. 
ation for the many souls suffering ently Catholic in subject an 
from scruples. tone. The collection has been MOONDYNE JOE. By John 


eer ‘ Boyle O’Reilly Price: 1.25. 
EXTERNALS OF THE assembled with a view not || An Australian prison story of 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. merely to interesting the || adventure and escape, with many 
~— F. a D. Di aoe: * $2. = reader, but to serve as man- || dare-devil adventures. 
nh exhaustive encyclopaedia oO “18a. . 

Catholic Ritual, Church Govern- uals of utility where points of A MOTHER’S LETTERS. By 
ment and the history and meaning Catholic doctrine or teaching || Father Alexander, O. F. M. Price 
of things Catholic. A book for the || are involved. All of the || $1.25. 

progressive Catholic and enquiring books advertised here have A book for mothers to give to 
non-Catholic. already been heartily recom- their daughters replete with Catho- 


‘ lic views on such interesting sub- 
we “~~ ya eee mended by prominent ec- jects as courtship and marriage. 
oa5: Chith $1.30 - J. Price: Paper || Ciesiastics and laymen, and 

The True Religion explored. For || é have pleasure in cordially REBUILDING 4 LOST 


Catholic and Non-Catholic. Con- || endorsing what they have PAELS, By an foetean Agnes 


- : ; tic. Price: Paper $.60; Cloth $2.50. 
vincing statements about religion,— || written. On receipt of the A story powerfully delineated of 
modern and up-to-date. 


| published price any book || the motives, influences and argu- 
THE HAND OF MERCY. By || mentioned in the list will be || ments which led the writer to re- 

Rev. Richard W. Alexander. Fore- || mqiled to the reader from || gain faith in God. 

word by Rev. Walter Elliot, C. S. || Tue SIGN, Union City N. || 

P. Price: $1.25. | 5 I y, J. ] TRUE DEVOTION TO THE 
Stories of conversions illustrating | = ew cme ua Bg — Battista 

events and processes of thought 12; i En. BE Se ) arani. — : 00. 

leading to reception into the $1 ss = Leggatt even A series of meditations and re- 

Church. A book possessing charm ~ 44, flections on the mental and bodily 

and variety. pains of Our Lord during the Pas- 

: sion. 
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The science of the Cross, the way 
of perfection for Catholics living in 
HER IRISH HERITAGE. By ‘he world. 
Annie M. P. Smithson. Price: JESUS OUR FRIEND. By WATCHING AN HOUR. By 
wee ate of Delete oa aa 4.  Wieee.  Prieg: Price: ee ie Uae 
arrests the reader's attention. at book on the companionship of pian a. ee got 
. Jesus with man, His Help and = 
wauane + nn = —s Friendship and Love. thought on the exalted mystery of 
D ly S . $1 —". . the Eucharist, and suitable for 
ype of MS SB. embodying LIFE EVERLASTING. By Panes ar Sree Gate. 


sea >. Op 
sympathy and the spirit of repara- 1 Venenen an F r WHEN, WHOM AND HOW 


ton. A picture of Heaven not as a 1O MARRY. By Rev. C. McNeiry 
THE JESUITS. By Rev. “glorified theater” but a_ glorious C. SS. R. Price $.60. f 

Thomas J. Campbell, S. J. Price: reality consistent with true love of Sensible advice and counsel for 
50 God. the matrimonially minded by an ex- 


A frank and fearless yet withal perienced missionary. 
captivating history of the Jesuits GREAT SAINTS. ‘gy |. OK _ THE WINTER OF DISCON 
from the foundation of the Society yy P 150. yo TENT. By FP is B < 
until present times. urray. Price: $1.5 «Lae . By James Francis Barrett. 

Short and interesting records of Price: $2.00. 

JESUS ALL GOOD. By Rev. the lives of thirty-one saints. . a eaypmrees F veg J * a rape 
Alexander Gallerani, S. J. Transla- , ed wife,—socially ambitious, an 
ted by F. Loughnan. Price: $1.00. lak he By Bede an overworked and indifferent hus- 

A book of meditations inspiring ~ 4 catechism of perfection in band, with the inevitable denoue- 
trust and confidence in God and essay form for young boys con- ment culminating in divorce. 
instilling devotion. taining excellent advice. YOU AND YOURS. By Rev. 

JESUS CRUCIFIED, OR THE A MANUAL FOR NUNS. By Martin J. Scott, S. J. Price: Paper 
SCIENCE OF THE CROSS IN A Mother Superior. Price: Cloth $.25; Cloth $1.50. A collection of 
THE FORM OF MEDITA- $.90; Leather $1.50. fifteen virile talks on family life, 


TIONS. By Fathers Pierre Marie Select prayers and considerations containing sage counsel and interes- 
and Jean Nicholas Grau S. J. Trans- for religious. ting information. 
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THE CATHOLICS’ READY 
ANSWER. By Rev. M. P. Hill, 
S.J. Price: "$2.15. 

A series of up to the minute 
answers to attacks on Christian Re- 
velation and Catholic Morality. 
Convincing, timely, serviceable and 
interesting. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. By 
Rev. Robert W. Brown, M. A. 
Price: $1.95. 

A human account possessing 
charm and naivete of memorable in- 
cidents in a priest’s life. 


INTRODUCTION TO A DE- 
VOUT LIFE. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Price: $1.05. 

Discourses for devout souls liv- 
ing in the world but not of it. 


LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 
By Rev. Henry S. Spalding S. J. 
Price: $1.35. 

Fruitful thoughts for 
pastors and social workers. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 
BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Price: Imitation Leather $2.25; 
American seal, $4.00. 

A versatile collection of prayers 
and devotions, old and new, beauti- 
ful and useful, to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


EVER TIMELY THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. Edward P. Garesché, S. J. 
Price: $1.00. 

Twenty essays on worth-while 
subjects, cheerfully written. 


HOLY SOULS BOOK. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Price: $1.75; 
Morocco $3.75. 

A complete prayer-book of de- 
votions for the poor Souls in Pur- 
gatory. 


MY PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Price: Cloth $1.35; 
Better bindings up to $8.50. 

A Complete manual of devotions, 
old and new, for all Church seasons. 


YOUR OWN HEART. By Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S. J. Price 
$1.00. 

An inspiration to men to do 
better spiritually. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Cloth $2.50; Morocco $7.50. 

Contains latest notes, appendices, 
maps and references. 


WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. 
By Grace Keon. Price: $1.80. 

A crisp plot and easy develop- 
ment. 


MIRAGE. 
Price $1.60. 
_ A poignant story of a girl’s suf- 
fering, feelingly told. 


THE MIGHTY FRIEND. By 
Pierre L’Ermite. Price $2.15. 

A story of country life coupled 
with Labor Warfare. 


parents, 


Price: 


By Inez Specking. 








In an age of irreligious, 
prurient and mentally de- 
moralising literature it is re- 
freshing to find books and 
publications which do not 
pander to the popular craze 
for sensationalism and sex- 
problems, especially the hec- 
ticneurotic type frequently 
encountered in the cheap no- 
velette. Pure, good and moral 
books are to the jaded mind, 
what an oasis in the desert 
is to the tired and thirsty 
traveller. Pure books, moral 
books, Catholic books of the 
best type are advertised on 
these pages. Buy one. Read 
it yourself. Lend it to a non- 
Catholic friend. Or better 
still buy a book for a non- 
Catholic friend. Help to 
spread the apostolate of a 
clean press, help to keep the 
minds of the people unsullied 
by the stream of infidel and 
impure books flooding the 
United States. | 




















DION AND THE SIBILS. By 
Miles Keon. Price $.95. 

A story of early Christianity 
struggling with paganism. 


FASIOLA. By Cardinal Wise- 
man. Price $.95. 

A story of the primitive Church 
when profession of Faith meant 
martyrdom. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHER- 
HOOD. By Alice, Lady Lovat. 
Price $1.50. 

Speaks for itself. Catholic teach- 
ing on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of motherhood. 


FALSE GODS. By Will Scar- 
lett. Price $2.15. 
A vivid story of a soul. 


NOVELS. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
Price: $1.65. 

Average Cabins. By. the Blue 
River. Children of Eve. the 
Elstones. Eunice. Fine Clay. 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. Light on 
the Lagoon. The Potter’s House, 
Prisoners’ Years. The Rest House. 
The Secret Citadel. Tressider’s 
Sister. Ursula Finch. Whose 
Name is Legion. 

Also the following price: $2.15. 

Anna Nugent. Carina. Children 
of the Shadow. Viola Hudson. It 
Happened in Rome. 


THE HOME WORLD. By 
£35 Francis X. Doyle, S. J. Price 


Friendly Counsels for Home— 
keeping hearts. A book to put into 
the hands of Catholics who believe 
in home and its comforts and plea- 
sures. A book that will live and do 
great good. 


OUT TO WIN. By Rev. Joseph 
P. Conroy, S. J. Price $1.60. 

This is just the right kind of book 
to give to a boy. 


SHORT CONFERENCES ON 
THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. 
Henry Brinkmeyer. Price $.95. 

Devout souls whether in the 
cloister or the world, cannot fail to 
have their love quickened and sus- 
tained by its heavenly wisdom. 


THE WAY OF INTERIOR 
PEACE. By Rev. Father De 
Lehen, S. J. Price $2.40. 

Many persons of good will, but of 
a scrupulous, doubtful or erroneous 
conscience, will find a true guide 
and consoler in this book, so cal- 
culated to impart tranquillity, con- 
tentment and love of God to hearts 
agitated by anxieties of conscience. 


IN HEAVEN WE KNOW 
OUR OWN. By Pére Blot, S. J. 
Price $.80. . 

A book of solace for the suffering. 


YEARNING FOR GOD. By 
Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. Price 
$1.50. 

There is in every soul a voice 
clamoring for peace; this book 
shows the way to peace. It will 
encourage therefore, not only those 
well advanced in the spiritual life, 
but will attract the indifferent who 
have believed Divine union almost 
impossible of attainment for them- 
selves, or who have entirely ban- 
ished the thought from their minds. 
You read the book as you read a 
romance; you are amused, you are 
interested, you are learning history, 
science and literature, you are 
enjoying yourself, but unconscious- 
ly you are absorbing the very nar- 
row of Christian Doctrine. 


THE HOLINESS OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Rev. 
Constantine Kempf, S. J. Transla- 
ted by Rev. Francis Breymann, S. 
J. Price $2.90. 

A record of saintly men and 
women of our own times. This 
is a book that should find an eager 
welcome in every Catholic semi- 
nary, university, college, academy. 
monastery, convent, and home in 
this, and every other, English 
speaking country. 


A MILL TOWN PASTOR. By 
e190 Joseph P. Conroy, S. J. Price 
1.90. 


Here is an interesting book about 
an interesting man, the story of a 
witty and valiant priest,—a gripping 
book and an intensely human one. 
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ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds $342,215.94 
State, County and City Bonds . 296,257.30 

Railroad Bonds and other 
Stocks and Bonds .  1,253,915.88 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 2,112,307.85 
Loans and Notes Purchased 1,218,418.33 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . 187,137.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable 27,579.52 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures . 83,001.00 
$5,520,833.55 

LIABILITIES 

Capital . $300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 209,481.73 
Unearned Discount . ; 6,432. 70 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Etc. . 37; 490.35 
Bills Payable eee “Ais? 150,000.00 
Deposits x % . 4 817, 5437.77 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


OF 
Bighland Trust Company 
of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Seventh Street 
(TRANSFER STATION) 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
At Close of Business, April 12th, 1926 








A 
Banking 
House 
of Merit 





OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


Vice-President 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 





Vice-President-Secretary 





CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Treasurer 
THOMAS G. HENDERSON 








$5,520,833.55 














UR representative has called at 

the Brunswick Laundry, 220 

Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 

N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We 


gladly recommend 


this firm to our readers, 


HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 


OUR Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
OSEPH F. H 
FRIENDLINESS ns _ 
AND 





BANKING HOURS 
Daily from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


A VALUABLE Serucdey, 9 A. M 12M 
aturday, .M.t , 
ASSET NOT Mond E i 6 a 30 o'clock 
onday Evenings, t : 
LISTED y ngs ° o'cloc 


Union City 















The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 


By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents. 


Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 
New Jersey 








The Parable 


There was a certain rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
feasted sumptuously every day. And 
there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus who lay at his gate, full of sores, 
desiring to be filled with the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table, and 
none did give him; moreover the dogs 
came, and licked his sores. And it came 
to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. And the rich man also died and 
was buried in hell. 


The Reality 


Pictured here is a poor blind boy on 
the verge of starvation. He is another 
Lazarus—one of the many thousands in 
the Passionist Missions in Hunan, China. 
Our Missionaries are literally beseiged 


from morning till night by the famine- 
stricken. Mothers and their babes are 
famished. Little children, mere bags of 
bones, plead for something to eat. On 
every side is wretchedness that cuts the 
heart. If conditions were described in 
detail they would not be believed. 


UR LORD JESUS CHRIST taught us The Parable. The Passionist 

Missionaries tell us The Reality. What about ourselves? However 

poor we may be, we are rich in comparison with the starving Chinese. 
Not to pity them is to prove ourselves unworthy of the Christ for Whom we 
are named. Not to give, if and as we can give, is to bury ourseles, even 
in this life, in the hell of our own selfishness. 


Please send your donations to 
THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 








